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Preface 


Over the past ten years I have had the privilege of studying ancient manuscripts 
of the Qur'àn and the New Testament. Pursuing a PhD comparing textual 
features from both of these traditions brought me into contact with beautiful 
manuscripts and gifted scholars from both academic disciplines, allowed me to 
answer my own questions on issues of the textual histories of these respective 
texts, and also permitted me to investigate questions that have been put to me 
over the years in numerous conversations with friends and colleagues. 

This book is a partial presentation of the material examined for my PhD 
thesis which applied methods of textual criticism to similar sized and themed 
sections of the New Testament and the Qur'an.! This book presents the 
Qur'anic side of the research which was the more original contribution to 
current scholarship and a neglected discipline in its own right. 

I found that the New Testament textual tradition is a particularly useful 
one to use as a basis of comparison because it too is a sacred book of a major 
faith community, and like the Qur'an's tradition, the New Testament manu- 
script tradition is extensive both in the number of available manuscripts and 
the span of centuries these manuscripts represent. Unlike the Qur'an's tradi- 
tion, though, the New Testament's tradition has been extensively studied, 
particularly in the last three centuries, and a consensus has been reached in 
academia and all major Christian denominations to base the text of the New 
Testament on a rigorous study of these manuscripts instead of relying only 
or mainly on traditional texts. Though the focus of this book will be on the 
Qur'an, there are places where general reference to textual criticism in the 
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New Testament tradition and other literary traditions will be useful for ad- 
ditional clarification. 

Textual criticism from manuscripts is a needed supplement to the extensive 
textual records and studies done by Muslims through the centuries. First, 
these kind of studies will put Qur'anic manuscript studies on the same level 
as Hebrew Bible and New Testament manuscript studies. Second, they can 
provide necessary evidence for evaluating and increasing the precision of 
description for the history of the Qur'an's textual development. Third, they 
will provide a body of material against which the extensive Qur'anic variants 
literature can be checked. Fourth, they also provide a body of material to 
which Islamic historical records concerning the collection of the Qur'àn and 
the development of its orthography can be compared. New Testament textual 
criticism is a useful discipline from which to approach Qur'anic manuscript 
studies in that it is perhaps the most developed discipline for these kinds of 
textual and historical questions. One noted Qur'an scholar has concluded 
after his own comparison of manuscript features with the traditional history 
of the Qur'an's text? 


Thus, it is today evident that the real history of the fixation of the Qur'anic 
text attested in early manuscripts differs in extremely serious fashion from the 
history preserved in the Muslim tradition. Only an analysis of manuscripts will 
allow us to reconstruct the true history of the canon's establishment. 


As much as these studies are needed in Islamic Qur'an scholarship, they 
are also needed to supplement Western Qur'an studies. For too long, the 
theories of Qur'an transmission have been developed in isolation from them. 
For instance, Wansbrough's and Burton's landmark studies were based on 
examinations of the wider Islamic literary tradition without reference to 
thorough study of the development of Arabic orthography in early Qur'àn 
manuscripts.? 

The Russian Qur'an scholar Efim Rezvan, in his article on the history of 
Qur’anic scholarship in Russia, mentioned that an attitude that marks Rus- 
sian scholarship is objectivity with respect.^ This is the view that has guided 
the methodology of this research. True objectivity can only be approached if 
there is a willingness for self-criticism and openness to correction. Sympathetic 
respect can graciously acknowledge areas of commonality and difference, and 
allow them to stand for careful mutual scrutiny. These qualities are especially 
important when dealing with a book that is sacred to a significant proportion 
of the world's inhabitants. I hope this book is received with an acceptance of 
these intentions. With that said, I also invite criticism of the views and opinions 
contained in this book. I take full responsibility for any errors that are present, 
and I also take full responsibility for the opinions that are expressed. 
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xiv Abbreviations and Misc. Conventions 
MANUSCRIPT DESIGNATIONS 


Since no unified system of designating Qur'an manuscripts is in use, ab- 
breviated forms of their respective individual catalogue numbers are used. 
The full catalogue number for each manuscript is given in the descriptions 
of individual manuscripts in chapter 2. For example, British Library Qur'an 
manuscript Or. 2165 is referred to as BL Or. 2165. Paris Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale manuscripts are referred to with the abbreviation BNF, as in BNF 
328a and BNF 330a. If a number of manuscripts from the Paris collection are 
mentioned together, BNF is prefixed to the first number but not attached to 
the rest in the list; for example, BNF 328a, 330a, 331, 333c. 


DATE CONVENTIONS 


Dates pertaining to both the Western and Islamic calendars are given. For 
instance, if a general date according to century is required, it will be given 
in the form of the Western century followed by the Islamic century: seventh/ 
first century. If a specific date is given, it will be given as follows: 936/324, 
meaning CE 936 and A.H. 324. Occasionally, the context will require just one 
date to be given and in those cases it will be made clear which dating system 
is being followed. 


VERSE CITATION CONVENTIONS 


For the purposes of this study, the individual verses of the Qur’an are divided 
into sections of phrases that are smaller than verses. When a verse is cited, it 
will be referred to by its normal verse number and then a number designating 
the specific phrase within that verse. For example, Q. 14:37:4 refers to the 
fourth phrase of Surah 14 verse 37. 


Arabic Transliteration System 


Consonants 

v? $ 
Y b " d 
e t b t 
b th b Z 
€ j € 
t h É gh 
z kh 3 f 
E d à q 
5 dh J k 
) r J l 
3 FA e m 
o? S Ù n 
T. sh P h 
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xvi Arabic Transliteration System 


Long Vowels, Consonants, Short Vowels 


| ā a 
5 ü w , u 
G ā i 
S 1 y 


Diphthongs, Word Endings 


DI aw an 
S ay j un 
" T in 
3 t when in construct or after long alif 
NOTE 


1. This is the system used by the Journal of Qur’anic Studies with some minor 
modifications from the U.S. Library of Congress system. 
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INTRODUCTORY MATTERS 


The world is generally governed by words. 


— Sir Christopher Wren (d. 1723)! 


Writing remains but stories disappear. 


—Abdulrahman Ben Essayouti, Imam of Timbuktu's Great Mosque? 


NOTES 


1. Glorney Bolton, Sir Christopher Wren. London: Hutchinson, 1956, 59. 
2. “Libraries in the Desert," The Economist, June 2nd, 2007, 63. 
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A Critical Text for the Qur'an? 


It is widely acknowledged that there has never been a critical text produced 
for the Qur'an based on extant manuscripts, as has been done with other sa- 
cred books and bodies of ancient literature.! The current printed texts of the 
Qur'àn are based on medieval Islamic tradition instead of the collation and 
analysis of extant manuscripts. In other literary disciplines it is almost taken 
for granted that scholarly study of a text must start with a text based on the 
collation and analysis of the oldest and best manuscripts available for that 
text. Qur'anic studies operates with an open knowledge of this lack concern- 
ing the Qur'an, and as such methods and their results have had to be adapted 
to this fundamental deficiency. 

Western scholars have often expressed the handicap they feel over the 
absence of such a text. The scholars Arthur Jeffery, Gotthelf Bergstrasser 
and Otto Pretzl worked on complementary projects from the 1920s into the 
1930s, and Jeffery alone into the 1950s, to amass necessary source materials 
to begin the construction of a critical text of the Qur'an. Rippin noted in 1982 
of Jeffery's attempt, 


When Jeffery wrote this article [“The Present Status of Qur'anic Studies,” 
1957], one of his major interests, and that of a number of other people at the 
time, was to construct a printed text of the Qur'an complete with a critical ap- 
paratus of textual and orthographic variants and so forth. This project did not 
come to fruition, nor does it seem today very likely that it will, although the need 
for and the desirability of such is still there? 
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This is still an accurate description of the situation more than twenty-five 
years later, although a significant step to remedy this is in progress with the 
Corpus Coranicum project? Most attempts to construct a critical text of the 
Qur'àn were abandoned for various reasons after World War II.* Recently, 
interest in such a project has revived because of significant discoveries of early 
manuscripts in Yemen, the rediscovery of the Bergstrásser photo archive of an- 
cient Qur'ans, and because of the development of computer software which can 
overcome some of the practical collation problems.? But even with this start, 
Neuwirth and Sinai are correct in describing the overall situation as a “veritable 
litany” of lacunae, with “no critical edition of the text, no free access to all of 
the relevant manuscript evidence, no clear conception of the cultural and lin- 
guistic profile of the milieu within which it [the Qur’an] has emerged, and no 
consensus on the basic issues of methodology” just to name a few of the more 
glaring omissions.° Donner helpfully notes that in view of the many limitations 
preventing the production of a critical text, the greater need of the moment is 
for preliminary work developing tools and methods with the eventual goal of 
producing a critical edition of the Qur’an.’ This book seeks to contribute to this 
preliminary work by exploring what can be achieved through a careful colla- 
tion of textual variants from extant manuscripts and early Islamic literature and 
using them to address questions of textual origins and history for the Qur’an. 
If this exercise were extended to the remaining portions of text available in the 
earliest Qur'an manuscripts, it would provide a better basis for approaching the 
wide spectrum of issues currently addressed in academic Qur'anic studies. 


THE PLAN OF THIS BOOK 


This book contains four parts, each containing one or more chapters. Part 1 
comprises introductory matters and in two chapters contains the introduction 
(chapter 1) and a description and pictures of the manuscripts used, together with 
a collation of their texts for Surah 14:35—41 (chapter 2). Part 2 concerns the 
textual variants observed in the manuscripts in six chapters. Chapters 3 through 
8 present the kinds of variants found: orthographic variants (chapter 3), copyist 
mistakes (chapter 4), diacritical mark variants and variants affecting grammar 
(chapter 5), variants to the consonantal line of text (chapter 6: Rasm variants), 
verse marker variants (chapter 7), and physical corrections to the manuscripts 
(chapter 8). Part 3 contains evaluation of these variants in three chapters: how 
the variants in the manuscripts compare to Islamic records of textual variants 
(chapter 9), concerning intentionality and non-intentionality on the part of 
scribes (chapter 10), and the role of orality in the textual transmission of the 
Qur'an (chapter 11). Part 4 is chapter 12 which is devoted to conclusions. 
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METHODOLOGY 


The method of Reasoned Eclecticism is the method of textual criticism cho- 
sen for this study. It is the method that has been used by the majority of New 
Testament scholars for at least a century. It is the approach behind the main 
critical New Testament texts in use among Christian and secular Western 
scholars.? Holmes sets out the basic approach of Reasoned Eclecticism:? 


By “reasoned eclecticism” I mean an approach that seeks to take into account 
all available evidence, both external (i.e., that provided by the manuscripts 
themselves) and internal (considerations having to do with the habits, mistakes, 
and tendencies of scribes, or the style and thought of an author). Central to this 
approach is a fundamental guideline: the variant most likely to be original is the 
one that best accounts for the origin of all competing variants in terms of both 
external and internal evidence. 


This particular method has proven to be useful in two important ways. 
First, it is grounded in an academic discipline that has existed for more than 
two centuries. Second, it is a well-tested method for examining textual vari- 
ants in ancient manuscripts across many literary traditions. Third, this method 
has proven flexible enough to take into account the variety of features found 
in the Arabic scripts involved. Fourth, it is a method that is not controlled by a 
particular religious, political, or academic ideology. It is a suitable vehicle for 
treating ancient manuscripts with the respect that such significant religious 
artifacts deserve, while yet maintaining a critical and realistic attitude toward 
the human influences in ancient book production. 

In addition to there being a need to apply textual criticism to Qur'an 
manuscripts to establish the earliest possible form of the text, there were 
also other important orthographic and historical issues that textual criticism 
addresses. 

In 1979, E. Hobbs noted that the emphasis of scholarly interest over many 
decades vacillated between the search for the original text and tracing textual 
transmission: 


There is an ebb and flow in these tendencies, and today there is more interest 
again in establishing the Urtext; but this double interest tends to be reflected in 
textual criticism in many fields today: to recover the Urtext, but also (or instead 
if the first is impossible) to establish the history of the text as far as is feasible. 


Thirty years later, the tendency in Qur'ànic studies is flowing to explore 
both of these issues with a renewed vigor. This work seeks to demonstrate 
how traditional methods of textual criticism can inform both of these goals. 
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WHAT IS THE “ORIGINAL TEXT” OF THE QUR’AN? 


On the face of it, the question “What is the ‘original text’ of the Qur'an?" 
may seem simplistic and even patently self-evident. However, when one 
is dealing with the complexities of ancient book production, it becomes a 
multifaceted issue deserving precise definition. This is especially true when 
one is dealing with a literary tradition that operates with a mixture of oral 
and written literary conventions. For ancient books produced in cultures that 
preserved, maintained, and distributed their cultural and religious literatures 
through predominantly written means, the original text can be viewed as the 
state of the text when the document left the author's desk to be published and 
circulated. When oral dynamics are introduced, one may have a variety of 
oral performances preserved and distributed through oral and written means 
that could all vie for status as "originals." 

One major discussion in Qur’anic studies has centered on the search for an 
Urtext of the Qur'an. Donner helpfully summarizes the search for this form 
of text to date and outlines many of the outstanding questions regarding it.!' 
Islamic tradition has usually identified the Qur'àn as we know it with this 
Urtext, and this view has achieved a status of religious orthodoxy. In contem- 
porary popular Islamic discourse, it is an assertion oft stated as established 
fact that the text of the Qur'an has been preserved perfectly since it was given 
to Muhammad. To the contrary, early and medieval Islamic scholarship was 
quite free in its recognition of textual variation and missing portions of the 
Qur'an, and did not tend to make claims of perfect transmission. Also, study 
of ancient Qur'ànic manuscripts confirms the flexibility described in the ear- 
lier ages of Islamic scholarship. 

In 1999 Eldon Epp explored how the term “original text" has been used in 
New Testament studies and pointed out that it has been used with a variety of 
meanings and a general lack of precision. He demonstrated that the process of 
an oral or written text becoming a published book was not a single event but in- 
stead involved discrete stages. Rippin makes the important point that illumines 
the scope of these stages that in these discussions, there needs to be clarity on 
what exactly is meant by the words “the Qur'an."? He states that three elements 
must be kept in mind: a fixed body of text, the fixed body of text available in a 
written form, and that written form acquiring a measure of authority among a 
group of people. Each of these three elements implies processes whereby fixed- 
ness, written form, and consensus of authority were obtained. Any definition 
and explanation of an original text of the Qur'an must clearly acknowledge and 
delineate these processes. Also, differing views of the history of the Qur'an's 
textual history will vary in their views of the processes and length of time that 
it took the written text of the Qur'àn to acquire all three of these facets. 
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A useful scheme is a modified form of one developed by the New Testa- 
ment scholar Eldon Epp. His scheme describes the process of book produc- 
tion by delineating four categories which this writer has expanded to five:? 


1. Predecessor text-form: the oral or written sources the author used. 

2. Autographic text-form: the form the author wrote as it left his desk. 

3. Authoritative text-form: a form of text that acquired a degree of local 
geographic consensual authority. 

4. Canonical text-form: a form of the text that acquired a degree of wide 
geographic consensual authority. 

5. Interpretive text-form: any later intentional reformulation for stylistic, 
practical, or dogmatic reasons. 


This scheme will be used throughout this book with these terms used as 
technical terms for various stages in the history of the development of the 
text. Also, with the state of early extant materials for the Qur'an, one is at a 
loss for documenting the earliest recorded oral and written portions. This is 
because what comes down to us are early edited portions of just some of the 
material attributed to Muhammad. With this limitation in mind, the emphasis 
of this book will be the examination of available written material, but with 
the recognition that there was an oral tradition in the background to which the 
written transmission was intimately related, and that what can be recovered is 
closely related chronologically to earlier versions of the text. 


Original Text Issues for the Qur'an 


These categories are useful in determining which form of text of the Qur'an 
is the appropriate goal for text critical study. For thorough reviews of the 
Islamic traditions concerning the initial collection of the Qur'an the reader is 
invited to consult the standard Western academic critiques as well as Islamic 
treatments.'* For the purposes of this book and considering the issue of the 
original text to be sought through textual criticism, some comments on tradi- 
tional views of the Qur'an's collection would be useful. 

According to some Islamic traditions, within Muhammad's lifetime 
his recitations were recorded in both writing and by memorization, but 
not in a complete, organized collection.? There are traditions that assert 
Muhammad did leave a complete collection, but there are many reasons 
which make this unlikely, and this view has not gained acceptance in many 
scholarly circles. These portions of material from within Muhammad’s 
lifetime, either written or oral, are equivalent to Epp's Predecessor text- 
form. They made up a loose collection of autographic material, though it 
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had not been put in a single autographic text-form. One could legitimately 
speak of autographic text forms. 

After Muhammad's death, there were collections of this material in use 
among his Companions that became authoritative versions in their own right. 
This is seen in that they were recited and used in the different geographic 
locations where these Companions went in the early Islamic conquests. These 
can be considered Authoritative text-forms, each authoritative in its own right 
and in its own geographical sphere. It was the use of these different versions 
that allegedly caused conflicts so severe they threatened the unity of the em- 
pire and prompted ‘Uthman to create a single version. The traditions recount 
that *Uthman did this using for a basis one Companion’s version, ‘Umar’s, 
but after *Umar's death it was in the care of his daughter Hafsa. *Uthmàn had 
this version edited, possibly including additional material as well as removing 
some material. This version of *Uthman's then became the Canonical text- 
form. Any later versions that improved the orthography, such as by al-Hajjaj 
and Ibn Mujahid, and any others that added consonantal pointing or vocaliza- 
tion notation systems, could be termed Interpretive text-forms. If this action 
was taken by ‘Uthman, it prevented the possibility of fully recovering either 
the authoritative text-forms of the Companions, or the autographic predeces- 
sor text-forms of the Qur'an. 

If Islamic tradition is correct, then a relatively early Canonical text-form 
can be recovered if the dates given to the earliest Qur'an manuscripts are 
correct and are as early as suggested. Western Qur'an scholarship from the 
last century has generally confirmed this part of Islamic tradition, in that 
no manuscripts with forms of the text that could clearly be considered an 
Authoritative text-form or an Autographic Predecessor text-form have been 
discovered. Most extant Qur'an manuscripts contain forms of the Canonical 
text-form and later Interpretive text-forms, with the possible exception of the 
few existing Qur'anic palimpsests. The study of these manuscripts is still in 
the beginning stages. The ones studied so far show a text-form related to the 
Canonical text-form, but with more significant textual variants than any other 
known Qur'àn manuscripts. Western scholarship has also exposed some dif- 
ficulties in reconstructing the Authoritative text-forms of the Companions, in 
that the secondary records for these are inadequate for the scope of the task," 
and also, such reconstruction is undermined by a lack of consistency in the 
Islamic records of these variants. This has led to doubts in their authentici- 
ty.* Though these records may provide a basis for a partial reconstruction of 
Qur'an material that was available after Muhammad's death, that basis is a 
tentative one. 

Is the pursuit of a critical text which reconstructs the Autographic text-form 
of the Qur'an a fruitless exercise, then? By no means. In view of the two main 
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purposes of textual criticism, there is a great need for collating the materials 
that are available. Though an exhaustive critical text of the Qur'an document- 
ing the very earliest forms of the text is not possible yet, a start toward one 
can be made by collating the manuscripts and inscriptions that are extant, and 
this exercise would go a long way toward remedying the generally acknowl- 
edged lack of resources available for this kind of Qur'anic study." 


ILLUMINATING TEXTUAL HISTORY ISSUES 


Though the Qur'an tradition is hampered in regard to the earliest forms of text 
that can be recovered, there is great scope for studying how the Canonical 
text-form was edited further and gave rise to various Interpretive and Ca- 
nonical text-forms. The history of the development of Arabic orthography in 
Qur'àn manuscripts is a major area for exploring this. The orthography was 
developed over Islam's first three centuries in order to be able to represent a 
precise pronunciation and interpretation of the text. The manuscripts chosen 
for this study amply demonstrate the complexity and inventiveness required 
to effect this transformation of the orthography. 

Also, historical events intersect the textual tradition on possibly three oc- 
casions in the first three Islamic centuries where strong centralized religious 
and political authority intervened and authorized specific forms of the text. 
There are features in the texts of these manuscripts that probably demonstrate 
the application of intentional ideological shaping of the text. 

Thirdly, with the backdrop of the strong historic orality of the Qur'an in 
recitation, memorization, and preservation, these manuscripts contain infor- 
mation that can be used to chart a significant shift within Islam. This is a shift 
from a culture dependent on norms of oral literature to maintain religion, his- 
tory and culture to one operating according to norms reflecting a dependence 
on written literature. The manuscripts chosen provide significant windows 
into this shift, and to the strengths and weaknesses of oral transmission in its 
relationship to written transmission of the text. 

In order to pursue the two fundamental aims of textual criticism for this 
book, the following questions informed the analysis: 


1. Concerning the recovery of the original text, what is the earliest text for 
the Qur'an that can be attained through textual criticism on manuscripts? 

2. What kinds of textual variants does the Qur'an manuscript tradition 
contain? What elements of intentionality do they present? How did the 
orthography of the text develop? How do the variants in manuscripts 
compare to those recorded in Islamic literature? 
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3. Can elements of standardization of the Qur'an text be discerned in the 
manuscript tradition? 

4. Can the idea of one precise version of the Qur'an going back to 
Muhammad be supported from the manuscript evidence? 

5. Are there elements related to oral transmission of the text evident in the 
manuscripts? 


These questions are discussed throughout the book, and in the concluding 
chapter are discussed in summary fashion. 


LIMITATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


This book is an exploration of textual criticism applied to Qur'an manuscripts 
and as such it is selective in many respects. For instance, the brief history of 
the text of the Qur'an that will be given in the conclusion is not the product 
of an intensive analysis of Islamic historical traditions. Rather, it is intended 
to bea summary account which highlights how manuscript studies can inform 
further historical study. Because of this intention, when Islamic traditions are 
cited, they will be mainly cited from secondary sources and translations. 

This book is also not intended to be a general introduction to the text of the 
Qur'an.? Instead it is much more limited in scope with the narrower focus 
of applying methods of textual criticism to extant Qur'an manuscripts, and 
exploring how the results of such study can inform Qur'anic studies. 

A third limitation is in regard to the most important early Qur'àn manu- 
scripts that are only just becoming available to Western Qur'an scholarship. 
These are the few Hijazi script palimpsest manuscripts folios in Yemen and 
that have come through European auction houses in recent years. The portion 
of text chosen for this study is not represented in any known palimpsests. 
The included references to palimpsests might then be regarded by some as 
irrelevant or distracting. However, when one compares the kinds of variants 
found in the surveyed manuscripts to the kinds found in the palimpsests, 
legitimate and significant observations can be made. It is hoped that as they 
become more available for study, the methods used in this study will prove 
useful for further analysis of the textual variants they contain. 

With the limitations and possibilities of this book in mind, the reader is 
encouraged to enjoy the elegant economy and beauty of the ancient manu- 
scripts, and to wrestle intellectually with the fascinating complexities of 
the production and dissemination of ancient books. The transmission of 
knowledge through the ages via handwritten manuscripts is a marvelous 
enterprise, and it is a privilege to be able to obtain glimpses of minds and 
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hearts from the past as scribal practices are examined. May you find this a 
rewarding journey. 


CONCLUSION 


The methods of textual criticism which have been developed over the last 
three centuries for sacred texts, the Greek and Latin classics, and other 
ancient literary traditions have proven that they can substantiate the histori- 
cal authenticity of ancient texts, as well as document stages and changes in 
textual transmission of these bodies of literature. As a rule, manuscripts of 
the Qur’an have not been submitted to this kind of study. The methods Mus- 
lims rely on for establishing their views of the emergence and development 
of their Scripture’s text were developed in the early centuries of Islam, and, 
while they provide a degree of evidential value, they do not take into account 
current methods of textual criticism or extant ancient Qur’an texts. Because 
of this, much of their value is difficult to quantify, in comparison to the more 
substantial evidence that contemporary methods of textual criticism have 
proven they can provide. Without textual criticism being done on early manu- 
scripts of the Qur'an, claims for the preservation of the Qur'an are difficult to 
evaluate and in some respects are both unverifiable and unfalsifiable; that 1s, 
they can't be proven to be either reliably or unreliably transmitted. 
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20. See note 14 for some suggested introductions. 
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Descriptions and Pictures 
of the Manuscripts 


This chapter will present the manuscripts used for this study. Each manuscript is 
described and pictures of the pages used of each are provided in this chapter. The 
texts of these manuscripts for the portion Surah 14:35-41 were collated in order 
to discover the textual variants that were used in this study.! The choice of this 
portion and these particular manuscripts came about in the following manner. 

The catalogues of Qur'àn manuscripts available in Western European col- 
lections were examined to see what portions of text were available across 
multiple numbers of manuscripts. Qur'àn manuscripts from Islam's first 
four centuries were highlighted in order to obtain the earliest possible texts, 
as well as to obtain manuscripts with orthographic features that spanned the 
development of Arabic script from a partially pointed consonantal script to a 
fully vocalized script able to reproduce in writing the precise phonetic values 
of each Arabic letter. The initial target was portions shared by ten manuscripts 
and this was later extended to twenty-two manuscripts, nineteen from Islam's 
first four centuries and three from within the last two centuries. A chart listing 
these manuscripts has been included after their descriptions. 

Within the available portions represented across multiple manuscripts, 
Surah 14:35—41 was chosen in that it was a narrative portion of a very man- 
ageable length and which also had reference to three familiar scriptural fig- 
ures, Abraham, and his sons Ishmael and Isaac (Ibrahim, Isma’il, and Ishaq). 
This story is set in the Qur’anic context of Ibrahim’s’ settling his son Isma’il 
in Mecca. This portion, though relatively brief, was found to contain repre- 
sentative variants for its respective textual tradition. 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS 


1) Istanbul 


This manuscript is a previously unpublished manuscript. It is mentioned by 
Professor Noja Noseda in his article concerning Hijàzi manuscripts.? Color 
digital pictures of the portions of this manuscript containing Surah 14 were 
obtained from the Fondazione Ferne Noseda. The catalogue designation of 
this manuscript is IST TIEM SE 54, f. 11A and B. It is housed in Istanbul at 
the Turk ve Islam Eserleri Muzesi. 

The pages are approximately 280 x 370 mm with the writing area being ap- 
proximately 270 x 350 mm. It is vertical in format and has twenty-four lines 
of text per page. There are single verse markers (four to six dots arranged 
vertically), five verse markers (small circles), and ten verse markers (small 
circles surrounded by dots), but these all appear to have been added later than 
the original transcription of the manuscript. The manuscript page has a torn 
edge and two holes. 

This manuscript has an early Hijazi style script most similar to Déroche's 
H I style and it can be dated to the early eighth/first century. It has partial 
diacritical marks and some red dots designating vowels. These were possibly 
added later. One facet of the consonantal diacritics is notable in that it uses 
a system similar to that used today in the Warsh text, one dash underneath 
to designate fa’ and one dash above for qaf. In its regularity and fineness of 
line it is closest in style to the Hijazi scripts found in manuscripts BNF 326a 
and BNF 328a, also used in this study, and probably dates to the eighth/first 
centuries. It is also similar to the manuscript Islamic Arabic 1572 found in the 
Mingana collection at the University of Birmingham. 


2) Topkapi 


This manuscript is housed in the library of the Directorate of the Topkapi Pal- 
ace Museum, Istanbul, catalogue number 44/32. It has recently been published 
in a color photographic facsimile and photos from this facsimile were used.^ 

The pages of this manuscript are 410 x 460 mm. The writing area is not 
recorded in the introductory notes of the facsimile. Originally, there were 18 
lines per page, but on some of the paper pages that are replacements for ear- 
lier parchment ones the lines vary between sixteen and nineteen lines at the 
front of the codex and between thirteen and seventeen at the end? The pages 
with surah 14:35-41 (folios 162b and 163a) are complete except for some 
small holes in the 10 verse marker decorations and from the surah divider 
decoration on the reverse side of fol. 163a. 
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The script style is a monumental Kufic script similar to Déroche's B II and 
CI styles. It is very similar to the script in the Samarkand Kufic codex used 
in this study, the Cairo Mushaf pictured in the facsimile? Paris BNF 324 
and some other manuscripts.’ This script style dates to the late seventh/early 
eighth century and was used well into the ninth century. Some of the conso- 
nants have slashes for diacritical marks and there are red dots representing a 
voweling system which was possibly added at the time of the manuscript's 
initial inscription. Like the Istanbul manuscript mentioned above, it uses a 
system similar to that used today in the Warsh text, one dash underneath to 
designate fa’ and one dash above for qaf. 

The next three manuscripts are from the manuscript discoveries made in 
San’a’, Yemen, in 1972. Pictures of two of them and a photocopy of a third 
were provided by a European collector. They have not been published or 
described in the literature. 


3) 01-20.x 


A photograph of this manuscript was obtained from a private collection. The 
original is located in San’a’, Yemen, in the keeping of the Yemeni Organiza- 
tion of Antiquities and Libraries at the Dar al-Makhtutat. 

The page size is approximately 260mm x 200mm with the writing area 
being approximately 200mm x 140mm. In a departure from manuscripts 
with such an early script style, the page orientation is horizontal, perhaps as 
a precursor of the great majority of Kufic manuscripts from the Abbasid era. 
Of the two pages used for this study, the recto page has nineteen lines of text 
and the verso twenty. There are no single or five verse markers. The ten verse 
markers consist of a circle with a dot in the middle, and they look as if they 
were written at the same time as the text was transcribed. 

It contains an early Kufic script which uses a heavier pen stroke than 01-28.1. 
Itis most similar to Déroche's category B I and of the manuscripts in this study 
most resembles manuscript BNF 370a and the Meknes manuscript. This script 
style, however, gives the impression of being an earlier version of the script 
used in those two manuscripts because it is not as crisp or regulated in its execu- 
tion. This manuscript is unique in this study for being the only one containing 
absolutely no consonantal diacritical marks. These factors, taken with the ones 
that follow, indicate a date from the mid- to late eighth/early second century. 


4) 01-28.1 


This manuscript is located in San’a’, Yemen, in the keeping of the Yemeni 
Organization of Antiquities and Libraries at the Dar al-Makhtütat. 
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The page size is 409mm x 294mm. The recto side of the two pages used in 
this study has twenty-five lines of text. The verso side has twenty-six. There 
are single verse markers in patterns of three dots arranged vertically. These 
appear to have been inserted at the time of the original transcription of this 
text. There are only enough though to break up the text into forty verses, 
compared to the standard verse count of fifty-two. There are ten verse mark- 
ers which are circles with two encircling bands of dots. These appear to have 
been added later after the text was originally transcribed. There are portions 
of the manuscript missing from the top and bottom of the pages and there ap- 
pears to have been some water damage at some point. 

This manuscript contains a very early form of Kufic script similar to Déro- 
che's category B Ib. It is closest in style to manuscript BNF 325a used in 
this study. It is very similar to the Hijazi script style except that the script is 
consistently vertical in its orientation to the line. Diacritical marks are used 
on consonants. They are partially applied and seem to be according to the 
system currently in use with one exception. The small difference is that the 
two dots designating qaf are applied vertically not horizontally. It is probably 
from the early eighth/late first century. There is a picture of a page from this 
manuscript in the book, Heavenly Art, Earthly Beauty. 


5) 01-29.1 


A photograph of this manuscript was obtained for this study from a private 
collection. The original is located in San’a’, Yemen, in the keeping of the 
Yemeni Organization of Antiquities and Libraries at the Dar al-Makhtütat. 

The page size is 300 x 420 mm. The writing area is approximately 260 x 
390 mm. The page orientation is vertical. The recto side has twenty-nine lines 
of text. The verso side has thirty. There are single verse markers that are pat- 
terns of between three and eight dots arranged vertically at the end of verses. 
These were possibly added in later because they are often squeezed into the 
small portion of existing space between two words. A complete verse count 
for Surah 14 was not possible with the available manuscript pages. There are 
no five or ten verse markers. The page has a corner missing and some tears 
and water damage which at times obscure the reading. 

This manuscript has a form of the Hijāzī script similar to Déroche's cat- 
egory H I and the script found in BNF 328a. There are many diacritical marks 
on the consonants, more so than many of these early manuscripts, but not all 
of the consonants that could be designated by dots are dotted. Many of the 
diacritical dots appear to have been added after the original transcription of 
the text. This manuscript uses one dash above to designate fa’ and one dash 
below the letter to designate qaf. This system matches Leemhuis's category 
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3 which is opposite to the systems found in the Istanbul and Topkapi manu- 
scripts described above. It is also a new manuscript to add to Leemhuis's 
list of manuscripts and inscriptions using this convention of the Dome of the 
Rock; Saray, Medina 1a; Dar al-Makhtütat, Inv. No. 01-29.2; St. Petersburg, 
Inv. No. e-20; and Vienna, Cod. Mixt. 917.? Four further pages of 01-29.1 are 
found on the UNESCO CD, manuscript numbers 132.1—132.4, but these are 
mislabelled on the CD as belonging to manuscript 15-27.1. 


6) BL Or. 2165 


This is the British Library’s oldest Qur'an. This manuscript was examined us- 
ing the color photographic facsimile produced by Drs. Déroche and Noseda'? 
as well as color digital images obtained from the British Library. 

Pages in this manuscript are approximately 220mm x 320mm. The writing 
area is approximately 200mm x 300mm. The approximations are due to the 
margins of the pages having been trimmed, leaving variable page sizes and 
writing areas. The manuscript has between twenty-one and twenty-seven lines 
of text per page. The page used in this study has twenty-four lines. It has single 
verse markers at the end of each verse which consist of six dashes aligned hori- 
zontally to the line of text. It also has ten verse markers, but in the portion of 
text used for this study no five verse markers. The single verse markers were in- 
cluded when the text was written, but the ten verse markers look as if they were 
added later because they occasionally obscure prior verse markers or letters of 
the text. Rabb argues that the ten verse markers were added later by someone 
trying to adjust the manuscript to read according to a different recitation system 
from the system enshrined with the single verse markers." 

Its Hijazi script is held to be the prototypical example of the subscript, al- 
Mail. This uses a heavier penstroke than the other Hijazi manuscripts used 
in this study. It is a partial text of the Qur'an dated by most scholars from the 
late first century of Islam" to the late second century.” Recently, an argu- 
ment has been put forward that it is Umayyad, and might be as early as AD 
650-704/30-85 A.H.," though the most recent study published concerning it 
retains the more conservative dating of seventh/first century or eighth/second 
century. Additional pages possibly from this same manuscript are catalogue 
number LNS CA*, held in the Kuwait National Museum. t6 


7) The Samarkand Kufic Codex 


The original is currently in Tashkent, Uzbekistan. A full-size facsimile was 
produced in 1905 by the Russian scholar S. Pissaref."" This study used a mi- 
crofilm version of the facsimile!* which was then checked against the 1905 
facsimile held at the British Library. 
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The page size of the original is 530mm x 620mm. The writing area is 
440mm x 500mm. This is similar to other monumental Qur'ans like BNF 
324. This manuscript is partial, and it has single verse markers” and ten 
verse markers, but none for five verse divisions. Jeffery suggests that the ten 
verse markers were added later,” but the single verse markers were written 
contemporaneously with the text. 

Two ranges of date have been ascribed to this manuscript. Many Muslims 
think it is one of the copies of the Qur'an that ‘Uthman himself had prepared 
to be sent out to metropolitan centres of the new Islamic empire. It is even 
claimed that Uthman's blood stains are on the original manuscript, held in 
Tashkent, Uzbekistan?! The consensus of Western scholars, however, puts 
its date later to the late eighth/early second century.” This later date is sug- 
gested by the developed script style, ornamentation, and the large format of 
the manuscript. The script style is similar to Déroche's categories B II and C 
I which are also the categories for the Topkapi manuscript described above. 
There is a picture of a page of the Samarkand manuscript which is taken from 
a new facsimile that has been produced in Tashkent, Uzbekistan, which was 
recently on display at the Sacred Exhibition at the British Library.? 


8) BNF Arabe 325a 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothéque Nationale de Fran- 
cais in Paris. Color images of the manuscript pages were obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The pages of this manuscript are 232mm x 309mm and the writing area is 
205mm x 265mm. It has eighteen lines per page.” This manuscript has many 
diacritical marks and colored dots to mark some of the short vowels and hamza. 
It has single, five and ten verse markers. These all appear to have been written 
contemporaneously with the text, except perhaps the five verse markers, which 
sometimes are inserted into places that appear to contain inadequate space. 

Déroche identifies this manuscript as containing the script style B I b 
eighth/second century.” Déroche also notes that this script style is very simi- 
lar to Hijazt and may be considered a form of it, though he prefers it to be 
grouped under the Abbasid/Kufic styles.” This script style is similar to that 
found in BNF 335 and two manuscripts in the Khalili collection.’ 


9) BNF Arabe 326a 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Fran- 
cais in Paris. Color images of the manuscript pages were obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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The page size is 178mm x 270mm, the writing area is 143mm x 242mm, 
and there are twelve lines per page. The pages used for this study had a small 
portion missing. It has some diacritical marks and no short vowel markings. It 
has single and ten verse markers, the ten verse ones apparently added later. 

Déroche dates this manuscript to the second century A.H. He designates its 
script style (H I) in the same category as BNF Arabe 328a.” As such, it could 
date into the first century A.H. Blachére dated it in the second century A.H.” 
Unlike BNF 328a, the main manuscript cited as an example of this script style, 
this manuscript is oriented in a horizontal format, like the later Abbasid Qur'ans. 
A picture of this manuscript may be seen in Blachére's /ntroduction.? 


10) BNF Arabe 328a 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. A color image of the manuscript page used was obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. Also used was the color photographic facsimile pro- 
duced by Drs. Déroche and Noseda.*! 

The page size is 240mm x 330mm and the writing area is variable and goes 
between 205/210mm x 300/310mm. There are between 21—28 lines per page. 
The page used in this study has 26.* It has single verse markers following the 
verses which consist of six dots arranged horizontal to the line in two rows 
of three. It has five verse markers consisting of a backwards Arabic letter alif 
(') contained within a dotted circle. There are also ten verse markers which 
consist of the Arabic letter ha (e) encircled by dots. These five and ten verse 
markers appear to have been put in after the time of the transcription of the 
text because they sometimes obscure the verse markers. 

This is one of the oldest Qur'an manuscripts in the collection of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale de Frangais in Paris. It is held to date to the same era as BL 
Or. 2165, and a recent argument has been put forth moving its date back into the 
early to mid first century A.H.? Déroche cites this as the best known example 
of Hijazi script and it is one of two prototypes listed for his Hijazi I category, 
the oldest of the Hijazi style scripts. Other portions of this manuscript are found 
in the National Library in Russia in St. Petersburg, the Vatican Library, and the 
Khalili Collection in London.’ Déroche has reunited these portions and ana- 
lyzed them exhaustively in his recent work, La transmission écrite du Coran 
dans les débuts de l'islam: Le codex Parisino-petropolitanus.*® 


11) BNF Arabe 330a 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. Color images of the manuscript pages used were obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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The page size is 280mm x 370mm and the writing area is 270mm x 
340/345mm. There are twenty-five or twenty-six lines per page with the 
pages used for this study containing twenty-five. This manuscript is oriented 
in a horizontal format, like the later Abbasid Qur'ans. It has some diacriti- 
cal marks and no short vowel markings. It has single verse markers and two 
systems of ten verse markers. The ten verse markers in the chosen portion are 
apparently contemporaneous with the inscription of the text. 

Déroche dates this script style (H III) into the C.E. 800s, after the other two 
earlier Hijazi subscripts, and after the rise in use of the early Abbasid scripts 
in the Abbasid era, possibly putting this manuscript into the late second cen- 
tury A.H.” 


12) BNF Arabe 331 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothéque Nationale de Frangais 
in Paris. Color images of the manuscript pages used were obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The page size is 348mm x 413mm with a writing area of 284mm x 342mm 
and nineteen lines per page. This manuscript has some diacritical marks and no 
short voweling marks. It has single and ten verse markers, the ten verse markers 
apparently being inserted after the initial transcription. Déroche dates this script 
style to the early second century A.H.** Déroche also notes that this script style 
(B I a) is very similar to Hijazi and may be considered a form of it.°*° 


13) BNF Arabe 332 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. A color image of the manuscript page used was obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The page size of this manuscript is 350mm x 428mm with a writing area 
of 310mm x 357mm and twenty-one lines per page. This manuscript has few 
diacritical marks and no voweling marks. It has single and ten verse markers, 
which were written at the same time as the text. Déroche dates the use of this 
script style (C I a) to the late eighth/early second century.*° Another example 
of this script style is KFQ 15 in the Khalili Collection.“ 


14) BNF Arabe 333c 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. A color image of the manuscript page used was obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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The page size of is 202mm x 268mm with a writing area of 119mm x 
200mm and fifteen lines per page. This manuscript has only ten verse separa- 
tors, which were written at the same time as the text. Déroche dates this script 
style (C IIT) to the tenth/third century.? This manuscript has few diacritics and 
some colored dots for vowels. Examples of this style can be found in manu- 
scripts KFQ 63, KFQ 45, KFQ 57, and KFQ 63 in the Khalili Collection.? 


15) BNF Arabe 334c 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. A color image of the manuscript page used was obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The page size is 270mm x 330mm with a writing area of 221mm x 290mm 
and twenty-one lines per page. It has single, five, and ten verse markers, all 
included at the time of the text's transcription. 

Déroche dates this script style (H IV) to the early ninth/late second century 
A.H. as a transitional script, incorporating the slant of the Hijazi style with 
other features of the Abbasid styles.“ Another example of this script is found 
in KFQ 59 in the Khalili Collection.“ 


16) BNF Arabe 340c 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. Color images of the manuscript pages used were obtained from the 
Bibliothèque Nationale. 

The page size is 140mm x 210mm with a writing area of 100mm x 155mm 
and sixteen lines per page. It is horizontal in format. It has single, five, and 
ten verse markers, the five verse markers possibly being added later. 

Déroche dates its script style (B IT) to the early to mid-ninth/late second 
to early third century, with it being the first script traceable to clearly dated 
samples in the Abbasid period.^5 It has few diacritical marks and some col- 
ored dots to represent voweling. Other examples of this script style can be 
observed in the Khalili collection, manuscripts KFQ 13, KFQ 14, QUR 48, 
and QUR 80," and in a recent Sotheby's auction catalogue.^ 


17) Meknes 


This is a previously uncatalogued and un-described Qur'an that was photo- 
graphed by Dr. Gótthelf Bergstrasser for his photo-archive of early Qur'an 
manuscripts. Permission was obtained to include a portion of this text, the 
only one from the collection yet to be digitally preserved.” In the catalogue of 
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this archive, this manuscript is described as “Film Meknes.-10. Film Privat- 
bibliothek Cherifen Abdarrahman b. Zidan sehr alter kufischer Codex."^ 
The page size is approximately 205mm x 275mm with a writing area of ap- 
proximately 160mm x 210mm and seventeen lines per page. It has single, five, 
and ten verse markers, the five and ten verse markers possibly added later. 
The script in this manuscript 1s closest to Déroche's category B II, dating to 
the early to mid-ninth/late second to early third century. It has few diacritic marks 
and some colored dots for voweling. Its script style is like that found in BNF 
Arabe 340c and the other manuscripts mentioned with its description above.?! 


18) BNF Arabe 343 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. A color image of the manuscript page used was obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The page is 131mm x 194mm with a writing area of 85mm x 165mm and 
sixteen lines per page. It has only ten verse markers which appear to have 
been added to the text at a later time. 

Déroche classifies its script as D commune, a category for manuscripts 
with general characteristics of this category but which defy more precise 
sub-categorization.? Déroche dates this general script style into the tenth/ 
third and eleventh/fourth centuries.” It has few diacritics and colored dots 
for vowels and hamza. 


19) BNF Arabe 370a 


This manuscript is in the collection of the Bibliothèque Nationale de Français 
in Paris. A color image of the manuscript page used was obtained from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

The page size is 138mm x 211mm with a writing area of 97mm x 172mm 
and thirteen lines per page. It has only ten verse markers which appear to have 
been added to the text at a later time. 

Déroche describes the script style as Abbasid general class C, and it 
resembles most closely the script of plate XV in his catalogue, which is a 
picture of BNF Arabe 333c which he categorizes as C III. This would date it 
well into the tenth/third century." It has few diacritics and some colored dots 
for vowels and hamza. 


20) BL Or. 12884 


This manuscript is in the collection of the British Library in London. Pic- 
tures of the pages were obtained from the Library and also the manuscript 
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was examined first-hand. All of the Qur'ans described before this one were 
parchment. This is a paper Qur'an, and the earliest one in the collection of 
the British Library. This manuscript was chosen because it represents a manu- 
script from the next era of the development of the text of the Qur'an, after 
the standardization of the seven reading systems of Ibn Mujahid, after the 
introduction of paper as a material for manuscripts, having more fully vocal- 
ized texts, and reverting to the vertical page format. It is at this point that the 
Qur’an’s text starts to look like its modern text. Rather than the Qur'an being 
a mysterious book that only specialists could read, at this point the emphasis 
turns to present a clear, precise, readable text that can be produced more eas- 
ily for a more literate population. 

The pages are 215mm x 283mm and the writing area is 155mm x 215mm. 
There are seventeen lines per page. While containing single, five and ten 
verse separators that conform to the system used in the 1924 Cairo Qur'àn,? 
it also contains a second system of single verse separators indicated by gold 
rectangles, which divide Surah 14 into sixty-five verses rather than the cur- 
rent count of fifty-two verses. The basic verse counting system that contains 
fifty-one verses works with Tabbaa's hypothesis for other Qur'an's of this era 
that their unified verse numbering system represents a new level of standard- 
ization designed to reinforce the newly achieved supremacy of Sunni dogma 
concerning one eternal Qur'an? 

Concerning its date, the acquisition catalogue listing its entry into the Brit- 
ish Library’s collection says this:? 


On the back of the fly-leaf to which this has been pasted is an inscription stat- 
ing that the manuscript was written in 340 (951 A.D.). Although this inscription 
is presumably not that of the original scribe, it might well have been copied from 
his colophon, in which this would be the oldest known bent Kufic Kur'an and 
the oldest known paper Kur'an. There is a bent Kufic paper Kur'an in Istanbul 
University Library, A 6778, which is dated 361, and which has hitherto been 
considered the oldest in both respects. 


If this colophon is correct, this Qur'àn predates the Qur'àn at Istanbul 
University Library, which Blair also mentions as the earliest dated paper 
Qur'an.9 Even if this colophon is wrong, the script style matches styles from 
this period. Déroche chronologically labels this the *New Style" of script in 
its relation to the older Kufic styles. Sheila Blair, following Whelan, descrip- 
tively labels it “Broken Cursive."*! The earliest examples of this style can by 
traced to the early tenth/late third century, at the turn of the fourth century 
A.H. It continued in use for a further two centuries.” This script style goes 
by many names, Eastern Kufic perhaps being the most common.® This style 
represents a break with prior Qur'an manuscript conventions in a number of 
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ways. For instance, it has an almost fully vocalized script, both with diacriti- 
cal marks for consonants and marks representing the short vowels and hamza. 
Unlike modern texts, however, it does not have Hamza as a separate letter on 
the same line of text as the other consonants. It does use an “s” symbol for 
hamza so that it is clearly indicated, but it does not have the full letter hamza 
on the consonantal line. Baker provides a picture of part of a page of this 
manuscript. Other manuscripts of this style, both fully pointed and partially 


pointed, can be observed in various collections and sources.9 


21) Mushaf Sharif 


This is a small facsimile edition of a 1682/1093 Qur'an published in Is- 
tanbul.® It is listed as “A facsimile edition of the Qur'an from the Istanbul 
manuscript of Hafiz ‘Uthman, dated A.H. 1093.” The text of this Qur'an was 
chosen as an example of a Turkish Qur'an text in use before the 1924 Cairo 
edition. Photos were obtained from the British Library and the manuscript 
was examined at the Library. 

The page size is 110mm x 183mm with a writing area of 69mm x 115mm. 
There are eleven lines per page. It is beautifully decorated in vivid colors. 
The verse separators are in gold leaf, and gold leaf is used in many of the 
decorations. It has exactly the same kind of verse separators and script style 
as a Turkish Qur'àn in the Chester Beatty collection, manuscript 1475, which 
dates to 1339—1340/740—741.*' There are single and ten verse markers with 
a total of fifty-four verses for Surah 14. This text is the reading attributed to 
the Qur'àn reader Hafs, a version of the reading of *Asim, the fifth of Ibn 
Mujahid’s seven recitation systems. 


22) Warsh 


This text is a modern printed version of the text attributed to Warsh of the 
reading of Nafi’, one of the seven readings of the Qur'an approved by Ibn 
Mujahid. This reading is used mostly in North Africa and Yemen.* 

The page size is 175mm x 234mm with a text area of 135mm x 214mm. 
There are sixteen lines per page. The text is fully vocalized and printed in 
Maghribi script on cream paper. Following Maghribi conventions, the letter 
qaf is marked by one dot rather than two. There are single and ten verse mark- 
ers with a total of fifty-two verses. 

The Qur'an text used as a basis for comparison with the consonantal line 
of text for all of these manuscripts is the Arabic text of the Qur'àn accompa- 
nying the English translation of Drs. Muhammad Taqi-ud-Din AI-Hilali and 
Muhammad Muhsin Khan which is currently published and distributed from 
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Table 2.1 
Manuscript! Date’ Script Manuscript Manuscript Orthographic Verse 
Style Orientation’ ^ Material Features ^ markers’ 
Istanbul” Tiem SE 54 I H I (H) Vertical Parchment sd, nsv, cd 1,5,10 
Topkapi Ill BII/CI?(K) Horizontal Parchment sd,nsv I;5.10 
01-28.1 I B la (K) Vertical Parchment sd, nsv 1,5,10 
01-29.1 I H I (H) Vertical Parchment sd, nsv 1 
01-20.x 1 | A/Bla(K) Horizontal Parchment nd, nsv 10 
Or. 2165 I H II (H) Vertical Parchment sd, nsv 1, 10 
SamK Il  BI/CI? (K) Horizontal Parchment fd, nsv 1,10 
BNF 325a Il B Ib (K) Horizontal | Parchment nd, cd 1,5,10 
BNF 326a Il HI (H) Horizontal | Parchment sd, nsv 1,10 
BNF 328a I HI (H) Vertical Parchment sd, nsv 1,5,10 
BNF 330a Il H III H) Horizontal | Parchment sd, nsv 1,10 
BNF 331 Il B la (K) Vertical Parchment sd, nsv 1,10 
BNF 332 Il C1(k) Vertical Parchment fd, nsv 1,10 
BNF 333c Ill C III(K) Horizontal | Parchment fd, cd 10 
BNF 334c lll HIV (H) Horizontal | Parchment sd, cd 1,5,10 
BNF 340c Ill B II (K) Horizontal | Parchment fd, cd 1,5,10 
BNF 343 IV Dc (K) Horizontal | Parchment sd, cd 10 
BNF370a IV C (K) Horizontal | Parchment fd, cd 10 
Meknes Ill B II (K) Horizontal | Parchment sd, cd 1,5,10 
Or. 12884 IV NSF (K) Vertical Paper fv 1,5,10 
Sharif XI Naskh Vertical Paper fv 1,10 
Warsh XV  Maghribi Vertical Paper fv 1,10 


! This is the manuscript number used in their respective catalogues. 

? These are the hijri (A.H.) dates given in the respective catalogues for these manuscripts as to the century according 
to the Islamic calendar. The dates should be taken as a general guideline. 

? Generally, these are the categories devised by Déroche in Déroche, Catalogue, and Déroche, Tradition, unless noted 
otherwise. The more general categories of Hijazi and Kufic are noted in parentheses as (H) and (K), respectively. 

* This refers to the orientation of the page as to a vertical book format or a horizontal one. 

5 Abbreviations used are: nd- no diacritics, fd- few diacritics; sd- some diacritics; md- many diacritics; nsv- no short 
vowels; cd- colored dots for some vowels; fv- fully vocalized with diacritics and short vowels. 

* These are verse separators, usually seen as single verse, 5 verse, and 10 verse separators. 

7 This manuscript will be referred to as the "Istanbul" manuscript for convenience. 

8 Déroche designates this style "New Style I” Déroche, Tradition, 136-137. 


the King Fahd Complex for the printing of the Holy Qur'àn in Saudi Arabia.” 
This is the reading attributed to the Qur'an reader Hafs, a version of the read- 
ing of ‘Asim, the fifth of Ibn Mujahid’s seven recitation systems. 
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II 


OBSERVING THE TEXTUAL 
VARIANTS 


It must follow that any history of the book—subject as books are to typo- 
graphic and material change—must be a history of misreadings. 


—D.F. McKenzie! 


This section will examine the selected early Qur’an manuscripts for textual 
variants, and then analyze the variants using established categories. One 
complication in this is that there is a possibility that the material available 
for examination is the product of formal suppression of variant material in 
the course of Islamic history. Jeffery commented about this after recounting 
many of the incidents in this history? 


In other words, when we have assembled all the variants from these earlier 
Codices that can be gleaned from the works of the exegetes and philologers, we 
have only such readings as were useful for purposes of Tafsir and were consid- 
ered to be sufficiently near orthodoxy to be allowed to survive. 


While Jeffery collected variants from Islamic literature and Bergstrasser 
and Pretzl collected photographs of actual manuscripts, a survey of which 
variants exist in extant manuscripts was not made. Since that time, the only 
manuscripts for which studies have been made that include at least some of 
the textual variants are for some Qur'anic palimpsest pages, the Samarkand 
Kufic manuscript housed in Tashkent, the Topkapi manuscript in Istanbul, 
St. Petersburg manuscript E-20, Bibliothéque Nationale Frangais Arabe 
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328a, and British Library Or. 2165.? This situation of relatively unexplored 
Qur'àn manuscripts leaves some questions unanswered. For example, if this 
destruction and suppression did take place, what kinds and amounts of textual 
variants remain in the extant manuscripts? Did any significant variants escape 
detection and correction amidst the various efforts at textual standardization 
and improvement? How do the variants that can be found in manuscripts 
compare to those asserted to have existed in manuscripts and oral transmis- 
sions described in Islamic literature? These are some of the questions this 
analysis will explore. 

In addition to the few surveys of variants in particular manuscripts, what 
has been written about Qur'anic textual variants usually concerns the vari- 
ants described in secondary Islamic literature and their relation to various 
recorded reading systems, or variants that demonstrate the development of 
Qur'anic orthography in Islam's early centuries. Also, in Western language 
introductions to the Qur'an there are very few discussions focused on explor- 
ing and classifying the variants that are actually found in manuscripts. Doubt 
has been openly expressed by Western scholars as to the usefulness of such 
an exercise in view of the history within Islam of the early destruction of 
variant texts, and that extant Qur'an manuscripts and the Islamic literature 
concerning textual variants seem to have been similarly purged of contro- 
versial variants. A survey of the major Western introductions to the Qur'an 
and specialist books concerning Qur'àn manuscripts confirms this general at- 
titude of doubt.? Some scholars have gone so far as to believe the textual vari- 
ants described in Islamic literature were all invented to solve exegetical and 
philological problems with the text of the Qur'an. Welch probably speaks 
for most where he says that though this may be part of the problem with the 
Islamic records, the variants reported should not be rejected altogether." 

Some modern Muslim writers in English do not mention variants in manu- 
scripts except either to acknowledge in a general way that unintentional copy- 
ist errors did sometimes occur;? or to assert vigorously that they are without 
significance and there is no need to examine early Qur'an manuscripts.? This 
is ironic when medieval Qur'an scholars openly acknowledged textual vari- 
ants, even reportedly between early copies of the ‘Uthmanic text.'? Also, the 
medieval Islamic historian Ibn Khaldün openly attributed problems in the 
text of the Qur'an to the lack of writing skills among the Companions who 
recorded it. But even with these acknowledgements, the official codices 
reported to have been prepared at ‘Uthman’s command, play no part in the 
later Qur'anic sciences literature, except for frequent and often contradictory 
mention of the Medina Codex referred to as al-imam Mushaf 'Uthmán."? 
Bergstrasser noted that Qur'an manuscripts seem to have played no part in 
Islamic Qur’an studies since the eleventh/fourth century.? Many modern Is- 
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lamic scholars are apparently following this example with the notable excep- 
tion of the Topkapi Mushaf facsimile.'^ 

The result is that neither Western nor Muslim scholars have done an exten- 
sive comparison of variants from a representative sampling of extant Qur'an 
manuscripts. This section will seek to contribute to this situation by analyzing 
the variants found in 19 early Qur'an manuscripts and two later texts using a 
representative portion of text, S. 14:35—41. After the analysis, some summary 
remarks and preliminary conclusions will be presented from the findings, 
which will be further analyzed in the remaining chapters. 

The manuscripts surveyed present a range of textual variants covering a 
spectrum of types. Represented are variants in orthography and spelling, vari- 
ants that demonstrate the development of a precise Arabic orthography in the 
early centuries of Islam, and variants that affect the grammar of the passage 
examined. Variants involving short vowels will not be examined because the 
great majority of the manuscripts surveyed do not contain them. 
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Orthographic Variants 
Involving Long Vowels 


Orthography means literally “correct writing” and refers to standards of 
spelling and usage of words as well as the influence letters and spelling 
have on grammar.! Implied in this simple definition is the process by 
which such standards come to be established. Arabic orthography has 
passed through many stages of development and the Arabic used in the 
earliest extant manuscripts is widely thought to belong to one of the earli- 
est periods of its development. Also, it is widely held that the inscription 
and canonization of the Qur'an propelled the development of Arabic 
orthography from an originally partial system to a fully vocalized system 
which could precisely represent every phonetic value of a word. In early 
Qur'àn manuscripts, one of the clearest ways to observe this development 
is in the use of long vowels alif, ya’, and waw. This chapter will examine 
the textual variants concerning these letters that were observed in the 
surveyed manuscripts. 


SUBSECTION 1: ORTHOGRAPHIC 
VARIANTS FOR ALIF, YA", AND HAMZA 


It has long been recognized that alif and ya’ were used in ways in the early 
manuscripts that are no longer practised in Qur'anic orthography.? The usage 
of these letters is much more variable than any of the other letters of the rasm. 
They are omitted, added, and at times interchanged. The standardization of 
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the usage of these letters is one phenomenon that can be observed in manu- 
scripts spanning the first three centuries of Islam. 

Also in this early period, various means for notating hamza were used 
culminating in the invention and inclusion of a consonantal form for the let- 
ter. At first it was omitted completely; later alif, va’, or waw were sometimes 
used to designate it. Also, dots, often green, were used in some manuscripts to 
note its pronunciation. Finally, purpose-specific signs were used to designate 
its position and use. This development can also be observed in the manu- 
scripts under examination. Some of these orthographic variants can affect the 
meaning of the text. Where this is an issue, it will be discussed in view of the 
specific variant being considered. 


Variants Involving Alif 


Variants involving alif are the most common variants encountered in the 
early manuscripts surveyed.’ The range of variants associated with alif is 
also indicative of the flexibility with which it was used in the earlier stages 
of Arabic script. 


Medial alif missing 


Beeston, Blau, and Thackston separately note that in early Qur'anic orthog- 
raphy, alif as a rule is not used in the middle of a word.* Déroche and Noja- 
Noseda observed this for the manuscript, BL Or. 2165 and list many of the 
words for which this is the case? In the passage examined for this study, the 
following words appear in the manuscripts surveyed without medial alif: 


14:35:1 (Æ) JB Istanbul, 01-28.1, BL Or. 2165, BNF 326a, BNF 328a. 

14:35:3 (v9 ele! Istanbul, Topkapi, 01-28.1, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, BL Or. 
2165, BNF 325a, 326a, 328a, 330a, 331, 332, 333c, 334c, 370a. 

14:36:3 (Ge) Glee Istanbul, 01-28.1, 01-29.1, BL Or. 2165, BNF 326a, 
328a, 331, 334c. 


However, contrary to Beeston, Blau, and Thackston, the omissions are 
mostly variable across these manuscripts, and there are words where alif is 
never omitted. For the words cited above, the exceptions are: Istanbul, Top- 
kapi, 01-28.1, BL Or. 2165, BNF 326a and 328a. These agree in their omis- 
sion of the alif in the words listed above. Also, the Hijazi manuscript 01-29.1 
agrees in two out of three of these. The Kufic Topkapi manuscript agrees 
with one of the omissions. Déroche cites this phenomenon as an indication of 
the early date of Hijazt manuscripts. The early Kufic manuscripts, Topkapi 
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and 01-20.x, agree in one of three of these omissions, the one in 14:35:3. 
Déroche is also more accurate than Beeston, Blau, or Thackston in describ- 
ing the omission as a frequent occurrence rather than a normative one.’ A 
confirmation of this is seen in that all manuscripts surveyed kept the medial 
alif in these words: 


14:36:1, ^; 14:362, sb; 14:363, ab ; 14:372, oly ; 14:37:55, wlll; 14:41:2 
oU. 


Déroche also notes that a systematic manner of notating these alifs was not 
established until the late eighth/second century.’ 


In regard to the word ( J) Jè 


14:35:1 (Js) Jë (Alif missing in Istanbul, 01-28.1, BL Or. 2165, BNF 326a, 
328a. Alif present in Topkapi, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, BNF 325a, 330a, 331, 
332, 333c, 334c, 340c, 343, 370a, Meknes, BL Or. 12884, Sharif, 
Warsh.) 


The first of the three observed instances of the omission of medial alif is the 
one of which the most has been written. Puin called attention to this common 
phenomenon asserting that an example such as 14:35:1 (J) J8 presupposes 
an established oral tradition of correct reading.? The implication is that in this 
written form, there could be confusion as to whether or not it was perfect 
tense or an imperative: ‘He said’ or ‘Say’. In Surah 14:35, however, the con- 
text makes it clear that it is perfect in that it is a narrative portion concerning 
Ibrahim. Noja-Noseda offered this explanation for how the two forms could 
be distinguished when the alif was not present:'? 


We may hazard a guess that Arab-speaking peoples in the first age of Islamic 
preaching distinguished the two forms through the presence of the waw for the 
perfect tense, while the conjunction was absent in the imperative. A graphical 
distinction would not therefore have had any distinguishing function—dis- 
charged indeed by the waw—within the autochthonous linguistic system. 


Al-Azami asserts that this convention is one of shorthand abbreviation, 
believing there to have been an accompanying oral tradition to clarify the 
correct pronunciation and grammar. He states that the a/ifs were originally 
present, then dropped for abbreviation, and then reinstated in the reforms of 
Ubaydullah b. Ziyad in the time of al-Hajjaj, circa the eighth/late first centu- 
ry.!! Noja-Noseda also suggests omitting a/ifs may represent an example of 
abbreviation to save space on an expensive piece of parchment.? Intentional 
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abbreviation of an understood pronunciation is a valid hypothesis for the 
omission, but there are some issues that need to be explored. First, there is no 
written evidence of a more fully written prior text that was then abbreviated. 
Instead, the earliest available manuscripts have the a/ifs missing. It seems a 
simpler explanation that omitting the a/if was a normal convention within a 
flexible orthography that was later standardized, than that there was a fixed 
longer text that was abbreviated for economic or practical reasons. Fleisch 
goes further than regarding it as an existing convention to assert that the nota- 
tion of the long vowel à by alif was an Arab invention and that it was carried 
out irregularly in the early stages of the development of Arabic script. 

That there was some kind of oral tradition accompanying the text is prob- 
able, and many scholars assert that the phonetically incomplete text was more 
an aid to memory than a means to preserve a precise pronunciation in script.'4 
However, it is impossible to determine if there was one authoritative oral ver- 
sion supporting this written text, for at least the reason that Ibn Mujahid, in 
the tenth/third century, was only able to limit a plethora of oral and written 
recitations of the Qur'an in his time to seven versions. If one authoritative 
pronunciation was not known at Ibn Mujahid's time, there is little hope of 
someone today recovering one from an even earlier time. Also, there is every 
probability that once a written text was standardized, any existing oral tradi- 
tions would be conformed to it and ones not supporting the new form of text 
would go out of use.^ And in spite of Ibn Mujahid's attempt at standardiza- 
tion of oral and written recitations, because of the deficient nature of the 
script being used, many competing reading systems did in fact arise.'® 

Whether it was a convention reflecting a flexible orthography, or a delib- 
erate abbreviation of an already standardized spelling, the net effect remains 
that in certain places, the omission of the alif allowed for later ambiguity of 
meaning and precise pronunciation." Rippin explores the significance of this 
simple omission of alif in relation to the historical development of the text of 
the Qur'an, Islamic dogma concerning the understanding of the Qur'an as a 
strictly divine revelation as opposed to a more human production, and impli- 
cations for the notion of a parallel oral transmission of the text:!* 


Another different type of example may help to indicate what is at stake here. 
The very last verse (112) of süra 21 starts “He said [qala], ‘My Lord, judge accord- 
ing to the truth. Our Lord is the All-Merciful.’” The reference to “My Lord” and 
“Our Lord" in the text indicates that the subject of “He said" cannot be God but 
is the reciter of the Qur'an, in the first place understood to be Muhammad. Such 
a passage, in fact, falls into a common form of Quranic speech found in passages 
normally prefaced by the imperative “Say!” (qul). The significant point here is that 
in the text of the Qur'an, the word here translated as “He said" is, in fact, more 
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easily read as “Say!” due to the absence of the long “a” marker (something which 
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commonly happens in the Qur'an, to be sure, but the word qala is spelled this 
way only twice—the other occasion being in Qur'an 21/4 and that only occurs in 
some of the traditions of the writing of the text). In the early Sana'a manuscripts, 
the absence of the long “a” in the word qala is a marker of an entire set of early 
texts. But why should it be that this particular passage should be read in the way 
that it is? It really should read “Say!” to be parallel to the rest of the text. This 
opens the possibility that there was a time when the Qur'an was understood not 
as the word of God (as with *Say!") but the word of Muhammad as the speaking 
prophet. It would appear that in the process of editing of the text, most passages 
were transformed from “He said” to “Say!” in both interpretation and writing with 
the exception of these two passages in süra 21 which were not changed. This could 
have occurred only because somebody was working on the basis of the written text 
in the absence of a parallel oral tradition. 


The omission of the alif in the word (J) js most likely demonstrates that 
the orthography was sufficiently undefined so that the omission of alif was 
not regarded as an error. The omission could also reflect a dialectical differ- 
ence of pronunciation that was permitted by the flexible orthography. The 
other two examples of the omission of alif can also be explained this way. 
They can also be indicative of a layer of editing. 


In regard to the words (ev) e Y^ and ( gar) sles 


14:35:3 (ae) ee ‘the idols’ (Alif missing in Istanbul, Topkapi, 01-28.1, 
01-29.1, 01-20.x, BL Or. 2165, BNF 325a, 326a, 328a, 330a, 331, 332, 
333c, 334c, 370a. Alif present in BNF 340c, Meknes, BL Or. 12884, 
Sharif, Warsh.) 


The singular form of this noun is ¢2. The plural form” is marked by the addition 
of an initial alif and a medial alif preceding the last radical.” Since the variant 
form retains the initial alif and is clearly a noun form because of the prefixed 
definite article, and since no other contextual or grammatical explanation of- 
fers an alternative explanation for the omission, the omission of the second alif 
probably reflects the transcription of a normal variation of the pronunciation of 
this plural form, or represents a valid alternative spelling of this word within the 
allowances of dialectical differences and orthographic flexibility. 


14:36:3 (æ) les ‘And whoso disobeys me, still You are indeed oft-for- 
giving’ (Alif missing in Istanbul, 01-28.1, 01-29.1, BL Or. 2165, BNF 
326a, 328a, 331, 334c, 340c. Alif present in Topkapi, 01-20.x, BNF 
325a, 330a, 332, 333c, Meknes, BNF 343, 370a, BL Or. 12884, Sharif, 
Warsh.) 
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This word is a verb with a pronominal suffix denoting the object of the 
verb. The verb is sæ, “to disobey”! with the first-person suffix -3.? Wright 
notes that it is an old custom in Arabic to change the final ya’ of a word to alif 
when a pronominal suffix is added.” Since there is no verb with the root uss, 
and roots with alternative diacritics do not make sense in the context,” and 
since the nun serves to join the first person pronominal suffix to the verbal 
root, the best explanation for the omission of the alif is that it represents a 
valid alternative spelling of this word from the time before such spelling was 
formally standardized. This could also reflect the transcription of a dialectical 
or regional pronunciation. 

Jeffery states what is perhaps the majority view concerning the effect on 
meaning of this kind of variant where he says, “Other peculiarities . . . seem 
to be nothing more than the natural peculiarities of a scribe working at a 
time when the minutiae of orthography were not so firmly fixed as they later 
became."? It was mentioned earlier that the Muslim historian Ibn Khaldün 
(d. 1406/809) recognized the existence of such orthographic inconsistencies, 
though he attributed them to the ignorance of the companions of Muhammad 
who wrote down the Qur'an and were not versed in the craft of proper Arabic 
orthography.” Though this is anachronistic in assuming a level of ortho- 
graphic precision greater than is demonstrable for the seventh century, it is 
an acknowledgement of variable scribal practices in Islam's first century. The 
Iranian scholar Ahmad Pakatchi surveyed various explanations in early gram- 
mars to the orthographic differences and stated,” 


We can conclude apart from differences in the way of justification (symbol- 
ism, mystical causes), the (sic) most of classical Muslim scholars suggested that 
the writing of Qur’anic codices could not be considered as a regular system and 
[is] supposed to be [the] result of a kind of chaoticity, either referring to tran- 
scendent meanings or referring it to illiteracy of the writers. Among the classical 
scholars, we rarely come across with [an] awareness about the pre-Islamic writ- 
ing traditions [that] influenced the first writers of [the] Qur'an. 


He goes on to mention how these systems can account for many of the 
early orthographical irregularities. Here are other variants related to alif that 
can be regarded as examples of a flexible orthography. 


The Dagger Alif 


In printed Qur'ans and manuscript copies, the dagger a/if is used to represent 
a received pronunciation that does not precisely match the rasm.? The stated 
reason for this alteration was that the editors of the 1924 edition wanted to 
represent more accurately what they thought was the canonical text-form of 
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*Uthman as preserved in Islamic Qur'an literature from the 3rd to 5th Islamic 
centuries.? There are other contemporary examples of this in that between 
the Hafs and the Warsh texts in print, there are instances of difference where 
one will have an alif as a full letter on the main line of text, whereas the other 
will have it represented as a dagger alif? 

An early manuscript that contains alifs which were added later in red is 
manuscript E 20 from St. Petersburg which has recently been reproduced in 
facsimile form.*! Since the 1924 Cairo edition attempts to reproduce the original 
orthography of ‘Uthman’s version, it is an instructive exercise to compare the 
alifs found in early manuscripts with those of the 1924 edition, to see which are 
in the rasm and which are found as dagger alifs in the same edition. When this is 
done, one finds that there are many places in the 1924 Cairo text where there is a 
dagger or small alif that is not represented in the early manuscripts as an alif on 
the line of text. However, occasionally, these dagger alifs are represented on the 
line of text in the early manuscripts. This exercise demonstrates two facts: that 
what is believed to be in the 1924 text as the ‘Uthmanic text-form does not pre- 
cisely match the earliest available manuscripts, and they and later manuscripts 
demonstrate a greater flexibility of usage than one might expect. 


Dagger alif in the 1924 Text Where No Full alif is in the Manuscripts? 


14:35:1 1924: e» Manuscripts: „a,l (all manuscripts) 
14:35:2 1924: 13s Manuscripts: |» (all manuscripts) 


This omission is a common one in the papyri.? 
14:37:4 1924: «jal Manuscripts: ua) (all manuscripts) 


This is also a common spelling in the papyri.” 


14:37:6 1924: © Manuscripts: 5, (all manuscripts except BNF 
340c, Meknes, BL Or. 12884, 


Sharif) 
14:38:2 1924: tix Manuscripts: | 4 (all manuscripts) 
14:38:2 1924: 4/5 Manuscripts: » |J (all manuscripts) 


14:39:1 1924: 496 Manuscripts: » |J (all manuscripts) 

14:39:2 1924: |. Manuscripts: ||. (all manuscripts) 

14:39:2 1924: x Manuscripts: =| (all manuscripts except BNF 

333c) 

14:40:1 1924: i.a! Manuscripts: » jal (all manuscripts except Istanbul)" 

14:41:1 1924: <i 38 Manuscripts: sJ, (all manuscripts except Istan- 
bul, 01-29.1, BNF 343c, BL 
Or. 12884, Sharif) 
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The issue of the dagger alif in Ibrahim, Ishaq, and Ismā‘īl will be consid- 


ered in more detail below in subsection 2, Orthographic Variants Involving 
Proper Names. 


Full alif Present in Manuscripts Where Dagger alif is Used in the 1924 Text 


14:37:6 1924 m 21,8) BNF 340c, Meknes, BL Or. 12884, Sharif 

14:39:2 1924 x 36 BNF 333c 

14:40:1 1924 ; La slal Istanbul 

14:41:1 1924 s 3, cis, Istanbul, 01-29.1, BNF 343, BL Or. 12884, 
Sharif 


Full alif Present in Manuscripts Where No alif is 
Present in the 1924 Text 


14:38:3 1924 . $ vl Istanbul, Topkapi, 01-29.1, BL Or. 2165, BNF 
326a, 328a 
This is also a frequent spelling variant in the early Arabic papyri.?? 


Full alif and Dagger alif Where Only Dagger alif is Present in 1924 Text 


14:37:6 BL Or. 12884 21,3) 
14:41:1 BL Or. 12884 tJ, 


Dagger alifs that are Present in the Manuscripts, but are not Present as 
Full alifs or Dagger alifs in the 1924 Text 


In addition to those noted above, Or. 12884 and Sharif have additional 
dagger alifs both above the consonantal line before full a/ifs and below 
the line before some yã’s used as long vowels. Or. 12884 has more of 
these than the Sharif text. It has a dagger alif before almost every full alif 
and vowel ya’. The Sharif text has far fewer of both, but there are some 
of each present. 

Though this last section might seem a bit pedantic, mentioning these 
in such detail does point out that the first fully vocalized texts were at 
least sometimes vocalized with more symbols than are used in the pres- 
ent text, and that the use of the dagger alif was a sudden innovation in the 
manuscript tradition. This also demonstrates another confirmation that the 
*Uthmanic text the editors of the 1924 Cairo edition had in mind was one 
based more on tradition and secondary literature than what one finds in the 
manuscript tradition. ^? 
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Alif where one expects a ya’ 


Another example of a variant concerning alif and ya’ is where an alif is sub- 
stituted for a ya’. Two types of this variant were observed. The first involves 
the placement of an alif where later there was ya’ for a seat for hamza. 


14:37:5 1924 i. 01-28.1, 01-29.1 i: 


Most of the manuscripts simply omit the hamza and the ya’ seat and simply 
read ¿»| (Istanbul, Topkapi, 01-20.x, BL Or. 2165, BNF 325a, 326a, 328a, 
330a, 331, 332, 333c, 334c, 340c, Meknes, BNF 343, 370a). Thackston notes 
that the dotless ya’ seat is the normal form used for internal hamza if the 
hamza is preceded by a short vowel i or a sukiin.*' Wright implies that this 
phenomenon is a development of the orthography, that the ya’ seat for hamza 
was conversion from the use of alif? Puin, citing these two particular manu- 
scripts, goes further and asserts that once the alif became associated solely 
with the long “a”? sound in such instances it had to be changed into a ya^. 
As such, it is an indication of the development of the orthography in the very 
earliest manuscript transmission period. 

The second instance of this involves alif maqsüra: 


14:38:2 1924 Je Topkapi, 01-20.x, BNF 332, 333c x 
14:39:2 1924 jc BNF 332, 333c % 


This is a phenomenon that has been noted to occur in early manuscripts 
for this particular word with its final consonant, alif maqsura. Wright and 
Thackston both note that this variant form could be related to an Aramaic 
precedent.“ The presence of the form s could then be the preservation of an 
earlier graphical form of the word. Rather than presenting this as an archaic 
form, al-Azami attributes this to a regional difference of spelling. He also 
cites the existence of manuscripts where the two different forms are written 
on the same page of text, showing that they were used interchangeably by the 
same scribe.? This would indicate that there was a period where both forms 
were used concurrently and both were viewed as legitimate spellings of this 
word. This view is further supported by the fact that the manuscripts that con- 
tain this variant are in the Abbasid style script and date to the seventh-eighth/ 
second-third century. They are not found in the earliest manuscripts available 
in this particular section of text. It would be worthwhile to check early manu- 
scripts for the occurrences of these forms. For instance, Gibson notes the use 
of perpendicular alif for all occurrences of alif maqsüra in certain ninth and 
tenth century Arabic New Testament manuscripts." Hopkins notes that in the 
papyri, both forms are common, sometimes within the same document. 
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Another support to the idea that they are examples of flexible orthography 
is that in the context studied, because of their placement in relation to the 
other words in the sentence, they would be clearly understood as acting like 
prepositions and could not be confused for verb forms constructed from these 
same letters, nor for noun or adjectival forms that denote height or a high 
station.^* 

In conclusion, these variants are examples of flexible orthography before 
the precise consonantal line was standardized. There is also the possibility 
that some of these are vestiges from a transition from Aramaic characters to 
Arabic letter forms. Some possibly reflect differences of regional pronuncia- 
tion but in view of the lack of solid evidence as to precise regional pronun- 
ciations from written sources of this period or from tracing the geographic 
provenance of extant manuscripts, this can be no more than a possibility to be 
kept for consideration as and when such evidence becomes available. 


Variants involving Ya’ 


Another category of orthographic variant observed concerns the use of the 
letter ya’. Though the variations concerning its use are not as numerous as 
with the a/if, they are more varied than any of the remaining Arabic letters. 
Hopkins notes concerning the papyri that “the shortening of long vowels 
other than à is very rare." ? Three types of variant were observed. Some of 
these are also interesting because of their relationship to alif. 


Omission of ya’ 


14:35:1 e J| (Ibrahim) for 44», (Ibrahim) 


This variant will be considered in detail in the following subsection con- 
cerning Orthographic Variants Involving Proper Names. 


14:37:4 1:3 BNF 326a ( 1,3) “in order that they may perform” 


There is one other occurrence of an omitted ya’ in the manuscripts sur- 
veyed, and it has two of them omitted in the same word, though the second 
one is possibly there but is indistinct. This is most likely a copyist mistake 
since the form without the ya would be a verb which does not make sense 
in the immediate context (3 , Jagama, "to gobble or eat quickly")? Also, it 
is not a normal practise to attach prepositions to imperatival forms. Further, 
the particle J (Zi) when followed by a subjunctive verb expresses purpose, “in 
order that,"*' and is what is required by the narrative Ibrahim is relating to 
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Allah. He had settled some of his offspring by the sacred house so that they 
could perform the ritual prayer. 


Ya’ inserted for alif 


There is an instance of this in 14:35:1 with the ya’ in Ibrahim. It will be ex- 
amined in the following section concerning orthographic variants in proper 
names. 


Alif maqsüra dotted as ya’ 


In a section above alif maqsura was discussed where its pronunciation as à 
in manuscripts is represented by an alif. This section discusses the opposite 
tendency, when its pronunciation is closer to 1 and is then represented by a 
fully dotted ya’. This phenomenon occurs in only two of the manuscripts 
surveyed, BNF 325a and BL Or. 12884. In this portion of text it occurs five 
times, or at every instance of an alif maqsüra in BNF 325a and one time in 
BL Or. 12884: 


14:38:2 Jo ux BNF 325a de ix 
14:38:3 < è BNF 325a, BL Or. 12884 | 
14:39:2 Je BNF 325a (Jc 


No explicit comments could be found in the grammars consulted con- 
cerning this phenomenon. Perhaps this was an early way of denoting the 
diphthong ai, often marked in later manuscripts by a sukün (°) and inserted 
over letters of prolongation and alif maqsüra.*? Or, since it is found mainly 
in an eighth/second century manuscript, perhaps it reflects an early regional 
pronunciation that the scribe wanted to make explicit. A third possible expla- 
nation is that it represents a temporary orthographic convention that sought 
to attach dots to all ya@’s in the text. A fourth hypothesis is that perhaps it is 
characteristic of a now lost form of recitation of the text. A fifth hypothesis is 
that a later scribe added the dots with more zeal than knowledge, but the dots 
seem to have been written at the same time as the main line of text using the 
same color ink and the same width of reed pen. 

In view of the lack of conclusive evidence, perhaps the best hypothesis is 
that it represents a regional pronunciation at an early time when pronuncia- 
tion, orthography, and grammar had not yet been standardized to a degree 
to prevent this. It cannot easily be regarded as a scribal error because of its 
consistent usage in the passage. The consistency of the occurrence of the dots 
argues for it to be an intentional and understood convention for the scribe 
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who wrote the manuscript and possibly for his geographic location, wherever 
that may have been. Overall, it would seem to be another example of a higher 
level of flexibility in the orthography of the Qur'an in this early period than 
came to be the case later. 


Variants Involving Hamza 


All of the earliest manuscripts featured in this study are notable for the com- 
plete absence of the consonantal letter hamza.® This is a distinctive feature 
of early Qur’ans in general, and it is widely acknowledged that the letter 
hamza was an innovation to Arabic orthography well after the time of the 
earliest Muslims." In the manuscripts surveyed for this study, hamza makes 
its first appearance as a distinct symbol in BL Or. 12884, which dates at the 
earliest to the late tenth/third century, and even here, it is a symbol added 
above the consonantal line, not a consonant in its own right. 

It is often asserted that the omission is due to the early orthography being 
based on the Arabic dialect used in Mecca at the time of Muhammad which 
had no glottal stops.? Fischer states that as a rule, hamza was not pronounced 
either within a word or in final position, but only at the beginning of a word.” 
When it occurred at the beginning of a word it was written with an a/if.^* 

Fischer and others recognize, though, that occasionally it was represented 
by waw and ya’ in the medial and final positions.? Puin observes that me- 
dial and final alif sometimes represented the glottal stop, and Wright also 
asserts that occasionally medial ya’ acted as a kursi, or “chair” for hamza.°! 
However, when compared with the modern text, not all places that currently 
have hamza are represented in the early texts as having it, even accounting 
for the places where it is represented by alif or ya’ or waw.9 Only two early 
manuscripts possibly represented it with an alif and one with a ya’. Most of 
the occurrences of the glottal stop in the passage surveyed involved initial 
alif.9 A few that do not, however, are worth mention. 


33:5 Ew Sharif, Warsh, Cairo 1924 
asbl Istanbul, Topkapi, 01-20.x, BL Or. 2165, BNF 325a, 326a, 
328a, 330a, 331, 332, 333, 334c, 340c, 343, 370a, Meknes 
asbl 01-28.1, 01-29.1 
oul BL Or. 12884 


In the modern text, a hamza is inserted between the fa’ and the dal without 
there being a support, or kursi, for it. Or. 12884 is the earliest manuscript 
surveyed which includes a hamza at this point in the text. To do so, it has 
an inserted ya’ (dotted as a ya’ ) as a kursi, and it has its symbol for hamza, 
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a stylized “s” shape, positioned over the yd’ (2531). The modern text uses 
the earlier orthography in omitting the yà -kursi but it adds the hamza over 
a tatwil (an elongation of the connecting line between the fa’ and the dal), 
which is in the place where the kursi would have been placed (5). The Sharif 
text uses the same convention as the modern text in omitting the yà -kursi, 
and the Warsh does as well, though it marks the hamza under the tatwil rather 
than over it. BL Or. 12884 has another peculiarity in that each occurrence of 
ya’-kursi is consistently pointed with two dots as a normal ya’, a phenomenon 
which is not normative in classical Arabic orthography,‘ nor does it occur in 
the modern text. This phenomenon does however appear in the ninth century 
papyri, which precede this particular Qur'an text by a century.9 Two very 
early texts (01.28-1 and 01.29-1) possibly denote hamza with an alif. 

The next five usages occur as clarifications of pronunciation. Since the 
original pronunciation in the Meccan dialect did not have internal and final 
glottal stops, the later philologians, based on their analysis of other dialects, 
"restored" the glottal stop where they determined it should have been.'66 


38:3 E Sharif, Warsh, Cairo 1924 
gle Istanbul, 01-29.1 
sc Sharif, Warsh, Cairo 1924 
Lai 01-20.x 
39:3 BN Sharif, Warsh, Cairo 1924 
40:2 eles Sharif, Warsh, Cairo 1924 
41:2 dg, Cairo 1924 


For . and skl in 14:38:3, Istanbul and 01-20.x apparently used a final alif 
to represent hamza. 01-20.x also apparently uses a ya’ for an alif. The more 
modern manuscripts all used the conventional symbol for hamza. In addition 
to the letters alif and ya’ on the consonantal line sometimes being used in lieu 
of hamza before they were used for supports in classical Arabic orthography,? 
a convention was adopted in the late 700s/100s and early 800s/200s in some 
manuscripts of using various systems of red, yellow, orange, blue, gold and 
green dots to mark particular vowel patterns, variant readings and the place- 
ment of hamzas.® Dutton has observed that hamzas are notated with a variety 
of colored dots—red, green, yellow, blue, and with other added marks as 
well.” Wright also notes the conventions of using colored dots and other 
marks to denote hamza in early Qur'àn manuscripts.” 

Dutton has made the most thorough study of these systems of dots to date, 
seeking to decipher the systems in use during this early period. Though he 
has demonstrated that these dots were used in systematic and ingenious ways 
to communicate a wide variety of information, he recognizes that there is still 
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much study to be done to isolate and clarify the different systems of the usage 
of these dots."' The various systems of dots used in some of the manuscripts 
in this study have not been interpreted since they mainly use red dots used to 
mark short vowels.” Also, since the systems of the use of these dots are so 
varied, and because this study is mostly concerned with textual variants to the 
consonantal line of text, it is enough at this point to lay out the overall picture 
of the conventions for hamza in this period. This is, however, an important 
area for future study in Qur'an manuscripts. 

Hopkins helpfully summarizes the conventions surrounding the use and 
non-use of hamza in the earliest dated papyri, and on the basis of observations 
made in this study in especially the Hijazi Qur'an manuscripts they can be 
said to work within the same conventions. He states (CA standing for Clas- 
sical Arabic): 


For all practical purposes it can be stated quite plainly that in the language of 
the early papyri hamza , the glottal stop, barely exists, being weakened to such 
an extent as to be either disregarded completely (usually in those cases where 
in CA hamza has no kursi), or absorbed into the categories of words containing 
w or y. This is a phenomenon common to all non-Classical varieties of Arabic. 
Exceptions to this state of affairs are rare indeed; the sign for hamza is extremely 
uncommon in these texts, and as it occurs (so far as I have noticed) almost 
exclusively in the late or literary papyri, it seems not unreasonable to regard 
it mainly as an intrusion from the CA tradition. Accordingly, I tend to believe 
that the absence of hamza in these documents is better interpreted not as an in- 
novation, but rather as an inherited feature, continuing the situation prevailing 
in those dialects of Old Arabic which formed the basis of the CA orthography. 
The latter, as is well known, reflects a variety of the language which had already 
lost the glottal stop. The few attempts to indicate the glottal stop by means other 
than the hamza sign are also either quite late, or confined to literary texts, again 
suggesting the influence of CA. 


Concerning the different consonantal letters used to designate hamza, their 
use as a hamza can usually be easily discerned and so they do not affect the 
meaning of the text to a significant degree. They do, however, demonstrate 
an important issue in the historical development of the orthography of the text 
concerning the representation of the glottal stop. The use of various systems 
of dots or other marks, together with the invention and inclusion of hamza as 
a distinct letter achieved two things: 1) it made the text more precise phoneti- 
cally so that a possibly understood pronunciation was made explicit, and 2) it 
institutionalized a particular dialect's pronunciation as the standard Qur’anic 
pronunciation. The institutionalized pronunciation was the Eastern Arabian 
pronunciation, rather than the Western Arabian one. “ 
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SUBSECTION 2: ORTHOGRAPHIC 
VARIANTS INVOLVING PROPER NAMES 


Textual variants concerning the spelling of proper names are a recognized 
phenomenon in textual studies. In this survey, three names were found to 
have spelling variants, Ibrahim, Isma*il and Ishaq. It is interesting to note that 
even the modern text contains the two consonantal spellings for Ibrahim that 
are found in the earliest manuscripts though the situation in the earliest texts 
is much more variable than the current text.” The variability of the spelling 
of Qur'anic proper names is a relatively unexplored area of study. 

Here are the variants observed for the three names from the sample pas- 
sage: 


14:35:1 p, Ibrahim Istanbul, BL Or. 2165, BNF 326a, BNF 328a, 

14:35:1 a,l Ibrahim Topkapi, 01-28.1, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, BNF 325a, 
332, 333c, 334c, 340c, 343, BNF 370a, Meknes 

14:35:1 a Ibrahim- dagger a/if BL Or. 12884, Sharif, Warsh 

14:39:2 Lac Ismail Topkapi, 01-28.1, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, BL Or. 2165, 


BNF 325a, 326a, 328a, 330a, 331, 332, 333c, 334c, 340c, 
370a, Meknes 


14:39:2 |j Isma‘il- no ya’ Istanbul 

14:39:2 | Isma‘il- dagger alif BL Or. 12884, Sharif, Warsh 

14:39:2 ae Ishaq Istanbul, Topkapi, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, Or. 2165, 
BNF 325a, 326a, 328a, 330a, 331, 332, 334c, 340c, 370a, 
SamK, Meknes 

14:39:2 ale Ishaq- full alif BNF 333c 

14:39:2 a Ishaq- dagger alif BL Or. 12884, Sharif, Warsh 


Variants involving Ibrahim 


14:35:1 »,\ (Ibrahim) and „+, (Ibrahim) for 44, (Ibrahim) 

14:35:1 BL Or. 2165, BNF 328a, BNF 326a, Ibrahim ( 2 1) 

14:35:1 Istanbul, Topkapi, 01-28.1, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, BNF 325a, 332, 
333c, 334c, 340c, Meknes, BNF 343, 370a, Ibrahim ( .»,1) 

14:35:1 BL Or. 12884, Sharif, Warsh, Ibahtm- dagger alif al) 


These spellings raise two issues: the omission of the alif represented in 
the standard text by a dagger alif, and the omission of the ya’. Concerning 
the omission of alif, a question arises: was the pronunciation of alif as long 


[TEL 


a” understood but not written as the dagger alif implies, or was the original 
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con EI 


pronunciation a short “a” sound? Wright's view is that the long “a” was 
understood but not written, and was later represented with a fetha, but with 
the fetha representing the long “a” sound, not the short “a” as it normally 
does."* This, however, seems to be anachronistically assuming that the later 
pronunciation of Ibrahim must have been used during the period of these 
early manuscripts. Hopkins’ work in examining the grammar observed in 
the early Arabic papyri and the Greek transliterations of Arabic words dem- 
onstrates that in the papyri at least, such an assumption cannot be made." 
He makes the observation repeatedly that the Arabic in the papyri seems to 
have resembled the pronunciation of dialects rather than Classical Arabic."* 
Since the script of the Hijazi manuscripts most closely resembles the script 
of the early papyri, it is reasonable to suggest that the same conventions 
of pronunciation reflected in the papyri applied to the early Qur'an manu- 
scripts as well. 

Hopkins makes the observation that the omission of the medial alif in the 
names of Ibrahim, Ishaq, and Isma‘il occurs commonly in the early Arabic 
papyri.” This writer has observed that the medial alif was always omitted in 
these names in the early Hijazi manuscripts used for this study. It is also no- 
ticeably added in later in some Hijazi manuscripts and many ofthe early Ab- 
basid manuscripts.*° What does their addition signify? Are they corrections of 
copyists’ mistakes? Are they representative of a regional pronunciation? Do 
they represent the act of making the script explicitly inscribe a pronunciation 
that was understood, perhaps for the convenience and instruction of non- 
native Arabic speakers? Or do they represent efforts to impose one pronun- 
ciation whereas before there might have been flexibility for accommodating 
more than one pronunciation? 

A theological/ideological reason has also been suggested that this rep- 
resents the implementation of a distinctly “Islamic” pronunciation of these 
names in order to move their pronunciation away from Christian or Jewish 
precedents.*! They are almost certainly not corrections of copyist mistakes 
because of the regularity of their occurrence. A final answer probably lies 
among the remaining options and possibly is a combination of them. 

The second variant, the presence or omission of the ya’, also raises ques- 
tions. Does the omission of ya’ in Ibrahim’s name represent a normal ortho- 
graphic convention in early Arabic? Or is its inclusion or exclusion in the 
early manuscripts indicative of a flexible orthography? When it is present, is 
it also a possible marker of the transition from an Aramaic predecessor to an 
established Arabic spelling and pronunciation of this patriarch's name in that 
it was once considered an alif? 

Haleem asserts that in Surah 2, where this omission occurs in every occur- 
rence of Ibrahim’s name in the currently accepted text,” it suggests a special 
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reading that is an allowable convention when a noun has a weak third radical 
and is in the nominative or genitive case.? This however seems inadequate to 
explain why in the current text it occurs in every occurrence of the name in 
Surah 2 but in none of the other occurrences of Ibrahim in the Qur'an. Also 
contrary to Haleem's reasoning, Von Denffer, referring to both as-Suyüti 
and Ibn Abt Dawid, mentions that in the mushaf of Abū Misa al-Ash'ari in 
Surah 2, Ibraham was read rather than Ibrahim.** Also, it is insufficient since 
the omission occurs in early Qur'an manuscripts in many locations outside of 
Surah 2. Haleem's argument is also insufficient in that in many of the early 
manuscripts, in Surah 2 the yd’ is present. Some of the early manuscripts use 
both versions of Ibrahim’s name, even within the same surah and even on the 
same line of text.* 

If this convention of omitting the yà ' in Ibrahim in Surah 2, while preserv- 
ing it in the rest of the Qur'an in the 1924 Cairo text, is thought to present the 
archaic spelling conventions of the *Uthmanic rasm, it fails in that the earliest 
available manuscripts present a more variable situation than what is presented 
in the current text. There are not two standard archaic spellings observable 
only in certain surahs. Rather, there are two spellings which seem to have 
been used interchangeably. This is perhaps different from what was found in 
the papyri. Hopkins cites only one example of medial ya’ being omitted and 
it is not in the name Ibrahim.* Perhaps the occurrences he observed of this 
particular name all included the medial ya’. 

There is also evidence that in the earliest available manuscripts, the copy- 
ists were faithfully copying a variable spelling convention that at their time 
was not yet standardized to one spelling; that is, they were not using their own 
conventions of spelling but were preserving an existing variable situation 
from an earlier period of transcription. This is seen in that two of the very ear- 
liest manuscripts available, BL Or. 2165 and Paris BNF 328a, agree in their 
patterns of the variant spellings of Ibrahim across portions of the Qur'an that 
they have in common." This is significant in view of Dutton's assertions that 
these two manuscripts are of the same provenance: Umayyad Syria from the 
late seventh or early eighth century/late first or early second,’ and representa- 
tive of the same Qur'an recitation of Ibn *Amr.*?? Both of these manuscripts, in 
presenting duplicate transcriptions of the variable spellings, present evidence 
that at least some of the texts at this early time were presenting an already 
fixed rasm which incorporated even these spelling peculiarities. Also, both 
spellings must have been considered acceptable since they were so carefully 
preserved. This 1s evidence at the very least for an acknowledged degree of 
flexibility of spelling of the name of Ibrahim in this early period. Since these 
two spellings also involve a change to the rasm, the possibility that they pres- 
ent evidence for flexibility of pronunciation cannot be discounted. Perhaps 
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this variation represents a regional spelling and/or pronunciation issue since 
other early manuscripts do not agree at these points.?? 

Haleem's explanation also seems insufficient when one observes that a 
noun with a similar ending, s) (14:36:3), appears in all the manuscripts sur- 
veyed as containing the ya’. Scholars in other disciplines have noticed that the 
spelling of proper names can be quite variable.?! It is reasonable to speculate 
that in the transition from Syriac to Arabic, or across the various geographi- 
cal and ethnic groupings within the early Islamic empire, there could have 
been a period of time when the pronunciation and spelling of this name was 
flexible to a small degree, and that this variability came to be represented in 
the earliest manuscripts. 

Taking both variants together, Jeffery suggests an etymological develop- 
ment behind the Arabic form that recognized problems with the final Arabic 
form.? He cites Abraham's name and mentions the medieval Arabic hadith 
and fiqh expert, an-Nawawi (d.1278/676), as listing five variant spellings for 
the name: „a,i (Ibraham), 4^». (Ibrahim), 2 (Ibrahim), 2 4 (Ibraham), and 
e 4 (Ibrahum). In the manuscripts surveyed for this book and the extra manu- 
scripts consulted for this word study, none contained the first variation.? 
Only a very few of the extra manuscripts consulted contained the second 
example and many of them have the alif added later in red or black, and then 
later manuscripts by adding a dagger alif (BL Or. 12884, Sharif and Warsh).?* 
The last three variant spellings in an-Nawawir's list all share the same con- 
sonantal form as found in Istanbul, BL Or. 2165, BNF 328a, and BNF 326a. 
These three, depending on the respective grammatical contexts, could be 
equally legitimate ways of pronouncing the basic line of text. 

One collection of textual variants for the Qur'an taken from the secondary 
Islamic Qur'an literature, the MQQ, confirms two of the spellings above and 
adds another: 2/3 (Ibraham), 44.4 (Ibrahim), adding 41, (Ibraham). " One 
other collection, the MQ, in addition to the ones mentioned by the MQQ, 
mentions more variant forms: \,\ (Ibrahim), and \,\ (Ibrahum).^^ In effect, 
only two spellings of Ibrahim are present in the earliest available manuscripts, 
2 4 (Ibrahim) and ,»,\ (Ibrahim), and this second one does not seem to have 
been recognized by the early Islamic philologists cited by Jeffery. Perhaps 
this is an indication that their discussions were conducted with the oral 
transmissions of the text in view rather than by comparing the readings from 
multiple manuscripts. 

In view of these disparities in the early manuscript tradition, Jeffery's as- 
sertion seems overly confident that, “The form (Ibrahim) would thus seem 
to be due to Muhammad himself, but the immediate source is not easy to 
determine.'?" Perhaps an oral pronunciation of this form can be attributed to 
Muhammad,” but the full written form which includes both the alif and the 
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ya’ does not appear in the manuscript tradition until at least the early tenth/ 
third century and it does not become a regular feature of the manuscript tradi- 
tion until the reforms of Ibn Mujahid in the mid-tenth/third century. Without 
this full form, various pronunciations are possible, and were evidently used. 

Some scholars assert that the occurrence in the early manuscripts of variant 
forms of Ibrahim are scribal errors. Puin states that since the Islamic “read- 
ings" literature acknowledges these kinds of variants, the ones that appear in 
manuscripts are usually explained as scribal errors.? Al-Azami, a contempo- 
rary Muslim scholar, dismisses such variants by stating, 


But if any scrap of parchment falls into our inquisitive hands and, despite our 
best allowance for orthographic differences, fails to slip comfortably into the 
*Uthmani skeleton, then we must cast it out as distorted and void.' 


Rippin cites another current example of this kind of thinking. It attributes 
such textual variants in the San‘a’ manuscripts to be copyist errors which 
precipitated the manuscripts being discarded in the first place.'?! Though this 
is an explanation that cannot be dismissed out of hand, Rippin remarks that 
"the existence of a consistent pattern of the writing of Arabic as in this case 
of using the internal yd’ to represent a long ‘a’ seems to suggest otherwise 
because of the very consistency of the usage in the manuscripts." ? This is 
confirmed by the manuscripts which present multiple examples of the two 
different spellings. There are too many examples for them to be attributed to 
scribal mistakes when the surrounding portions of text in these manuscripts 
demonstrate such care in copying. This is also true for the consistency of the 
omissions of alif, and the few places where alif is added by a later scribal 
hand. Also, even though there are two main spellings of Ibrahim, and that 
both spellings occur sometimes in the same manuscripts, the frequency and 
patterns of their occurrences argue against scribal error and actually argue for 
scribal care in reproducing the early flexibility of orthography as regards the 
spelling of Ibrahim. 

This writer found that the two spellings for Ibrahim encountered in these 
manuscripts are also found at various places in all of the Hijazi manuscripts 
surveyed as well as some early Kufic manuscripts.'? There are two expla- 
nations for this phenomenon. The first is that they point to a flexibility of 
pronunciation of the long vowels in early Arabic and an equally flexible 
orthography to represent them. The second is that, at least with some proper 
names, these variants are indicative of archaisms that survived from the 
transition from Syriac spelling and pronunciation to a distinctive Arabic rep- 
resentation and pronunciation of these names. Mingana asserted that many 
Qur’anic names are traceable to Syriac rather than Hebrew or Greek prec- 
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edents, especially mentioning Ishaq and Isma‘il.'* Rippin includes Ibrahim 
where he notes that, 


Examples can be provided, on the evidence of the early manuscripts, of in- 
stances in which words, because of the way they were written in the primitive 
script of the time, were likely mispronounced as a result of a misunderstand- 
ing of the script and in the absence of a firm oral tradition. Examples include 
the name Ibrahim, more easily and better understood in a version closer to the 
Hebrew, Abraham, and Shaytan, once again closer to the Hebrew if read Satan. 
Both ofthese developed readings depend upon the misunderstanding of the early 
writing of the long “a” sound in the middle of the word. 

Over time, that tradition of writing was forgotten and its remnants are seen 
in the developed text of the Qur'an only at the end of words with the writing 
of a long “a” as an alif maqsüra. At some point, this ya’ was read according to 
the rules of classical Arabic orthography and pronounced as a long “I” or the 
diphthong “ay” rather than the long “a” which it represented originally. One 
response to these observations has arisen which suggests that the manuscripts 
with such readings are, in fact, flawed and this is why they were discarded in the 
trash pile of Sana'a. . . . Of course, the claim cannot be denied outright, but the 
existence of a consistent pattern of the writing of Arabic as in this case of using 


the internal ya’ to represent long “a” seems to suggest otherwise because of the 
very consistency of the usage in the manuscripts. 9 


Variants involving Isma ‘il 


14:39:2 Tsma‘Tl ( jo!) and Isma’il ( |) for Isma‘il ( Lex!) 


14:39:2 Lact Isma‘il 01-28.1, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, BL Or. 2165, BNF 325a, 
326a, 328a, 330a, 331, 332, 333c, 334c, 340c, 370a, Meknes 

14:39:2 Jacl Isma‘il- no ya’ Istanbul 

14:39:2 Jal Isma^il- dagger alif BL Or. 12884, Sharif, Warsh 


This was the most stable name observed in the manuscripts. Only one 
variant version of this name was found in the manuscripts surveyed. The Is- 
tanbul manuscript has Isma‘il, without the ya’ (Je~). This variant raises some 
interesting questions. Is it a copyist mistake? Supporting this idea is the fact 
that neither Jeffery nor the MQOQ nor the MQ record such a variant from the 
later Islamic Qur'an literature. Also, it seems to go against the idea of there 
being a Syriac derivation behind the word. Mingana observed that the normal 
Qur'anic form of this name which includes the ya’ is an exact equivalent of 
the Syriac form.'” It is also a very rare variant, unique to the manuscripts and 
records used for this book. 
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Or perhaps it is a variant like the shorter version of Ibrāhīm where the 


6,99 


internal ya’ at one point represented long “a”. If so, this version without the 


66,99 


ya’ might represent a pronunciation that did not have the long “a” or long 
“i” sound, hence Isma‘il. A firm conclusion cannot be drawn unless other 
instances of this spelling are discovered. Explaining it as a copyist mistake 
is perhaps the best option at this time while keeping the others under consid- 


eration. 


Variants involving Ishaq 


14:39:2 Ishaq ( s) Ishaq ( 3) 


14:39:2 s» Ishaq Istanbul, 01-29.1, 01-20.x, BL Or. 2165, 
BNF 325a, 326a, 328a, 330a, 331, 332, 
334c, 340c, 370a, SamK, Meknes 

14:39:2 354 Ishaq- full alif BNF 333c 

14:39:2 s» Ishaq- dagger alif BL Or. 12884, Sharif, Warsh 


Only one variant spelling of Ishaq ( 3») was observed in the manuscripts 
surveyed, and in the wider usage represented in available extant early manu- 
scripts. This variant form is 3e! , which includes a full alif. In the current text, 
this full alifis represented by a dagger alif which is thought to present the earli- 
est pronunciation of this word. The manuscript in which this variant is found 
presents a pronunciation which in retrospect enshrines an Islamic pronuncia- 
tion of the name. This raises a question: if the original pronunciation of Ishaq 
contained the alif, then why was it not represented with the letter being written 
as part of the rasm? Mingana asserts that the form of this name was derived 
from the Syriac rather than the Hebrew." In his transliteration of these forms, 
neither of them has an alif or its equivalent in the second syllable. 

Also, none of the manuscripts surveyed used a ya’ in this syllable to repre- 
sent an alif, as was suggested concerning Ibraham. The normal spelling of the 
name carries this on, though the Islamic pronunciation asserts the presence 
of an implicit alif. All of the earliest occurrences in the Hijàzi manuscripts 
are spelled without the alif. This one occurrence is in a later manuscript, but 
one from before the reforms of the tenth century. It makes explicit what later 
became the standard Islamic pronunciation of the name. 


Spelling Variations in Other Proper Names 


These spelling variations for proper names also take place against a wider 
background of spelling variation in proper names in the Qur'an. In early 
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manuscripts, consonantal spelling variants can be observed for at least the 
following names: Ibrahim, Ishaq, Tawrait, Shaitan, Isra'il, and Daud. As 
mentioned earlier, Ibrahim and Ishaq are found in two basic forms. Tawrait 
can be found in two forms.!” Shaitàn can be found in three forms.''° Isra"il 
can be found in two forms.''' And Daüd can be found in four forms.'? Other 
names appear to be more stable, like Mūsā, Yünus, Nüh, ‘Isa, and Iblis. !? No 
variant spellings were observed for these names. 

As mentioned earlier by Rippin, some scholars view the ya’ in Ibrahim 
in 14:35:1 as being originally interchangeable with alif. Puin views this as 
a holdover from Aramaic for which the original pronunciation was lost.!'^ 
Mingana asserted a general rule for this: !? 


The ya’ [y] as a substitute for the aliph is written in all the ancient manuscripts 
of the Qur'an in the cases under consideration (proper names and religious vo- 
cabulary), and is undoubtedly under Syriac influence. 


Puin goes on to assert that if this is so, then in addition to the spelling 
Ibrahtm, other anomalies of Qur'anic Arabic are solved concerning the 
forms of the words for Satan (l+, Shaitàn) and Torah (3,5 , Tawrait),'!° 
originally pronounced Satan and Torah, which was more in line with Hebrew 
pronunciation. Fischer also sees an archaic holdover from Aramaic in this 
phenomenon." This loss of knowledge of the original pronunciation would 
then explain the distinctive Islamic pronunciations which are read according 
to the rules of Classical Arabic that developed later. Puin goes on to assert 
that originally alif was used for all of the short vowels and that waw and ya? 
were to a degree used interchangeably with it until rules were formalized to 
use all three letters exclusively for the values they now represent.''® Fedeli 
also observes this phenomenon of the long “a” sound being written with ya’ 
as a normal orthographic convention in some early Qur'àn manuscripts,''? as 
also does Blachére."? 

Barr coined the phrase “zone of variable spelling” for the situation where 
there are multiple apparently accepted variant spellings for the same word in 
a Hebrew Bible manuscript.?! It would seem that these Qur'anic names also 
represent some restricted, but accepted, zones of variable spelling in scribal 
practice in the earliest Qur’an manuscripts at the times they were copied. 
The variations are found too frequently and consistently to be simple copyist 
mistakes, occurring often on the same page and sometimes even on the same 
line. They also sometimes make explicit what later came to be the accepted 
pronunciation of a name.'”” Whereas most of the consonantal text had been 
standardized by the time of the writing of the manuscripts surveyed, with 
these names some small zones of variability remained. And it was from 
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among these variable forms that there emerged later precise and inflexible 
forms of orthography for all of these names. It has been observed that there 
are even later corrections made in some manuscripts where alifs are inserted 
in red by a later scribe. 
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Copyist Mistakes 


All manuscript traditions have variants that are clearly the result of scribal 
carelessness and inattention.! In ancient manuscript traditions, scribal habits 
were usually very careful and precise, but occasionally there were lapses which 
resulted in mistakes. For this brief chapter, instances of negligence have been 
gathered from examples where letters were added, changed, or omitted. As 
such, some of the examples of haplography and diacritical mark variants are in- 
cluded here. Hopkins comments that collections of early Arabic material of all 
types display scribal lapses resulting in the omission of letters and even words.” 
This has proven true for the Qur'an manuscripts surveyed as well as there being 
other kinds of mistakes. Below are the ones encountered. These do not include 
copyist mistakes that were caught by a scribe and physically corrected. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


14:35:3 Meknes- there is an additional tooth letter: ,., instead of p; 
14:38:3 01-20.x- there is an additional tooth letter: WJ instead of k 
14:39:1 Topkapi- there is an additional tooth letter: ,34 instead of «i^ 
14:40:2 BNF 370a- letters are added: kyi instead of t; 

14:40:2 Istanbul- added letter: |. ;» instead of |. > 


This last variant could conceivably contain a doubled ya’, as it is in the 
word when it is written in a fully pointed script. However, since this does 
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not seem to be a normal feature in this manuscript, it is likely that this is a 
copyist mistake. 


MISPLACED DIACRITICS AND SIMILAR LETTERS 


After describing the phonetic deficiencies of the early Arabic script because 
of the partial use of consonantal diacritical marks and the absence of short 
vowel marks, Gilliot remarks helpfully: 


Although the reader who was familiar with the language would, in most cases, 
have no difficulty ascertaining which pronunciation was intended, there were 
so many words which permitted quite different vocalisations that instances of 
dubious pronunciation were not infrequent. 


This appears to be confirmed in the following instances of odd variable 
placement of diacritical marks. All of them can be taken as copyist mistakes. 


14:37:1 Topkapi- Nan for tà suffix: p, instead of a> 
14:37:2 Topkapi- ba’ for ya’: s instead of 

14:37:2 BNF 334c- za’ for ra’: e ;; instead of ¢ ,) 
14:37:3 BNF 330a- jim for ha’: > » instead of > pl 
14:37:6 01-28.1- fa’ for qaf à, , instead of 85, 


On two occasions a similarly shaped consonant is substituted for another: 
Final niin for ya’ 

14:35:3 BNF 328a- ;,, instead of 4, 

14:37:5 BNF 334c- 5,; instead of «s 


An unpointed short stem for /am 
14:40:1 01-20.x- +! instead of L>! * 


HAPLOGRAPHY 


There were some letters missing from words that can safely be regarded as 
copyist mistakes. 


14:36:2 BL Or. 2165- ba’: ¿»s instead of |: 
14:37:4 BNF 326a- ya’: 1,3 instead of | pail 
14:39:2 Istanbul- ya’: wal instead of tzu! 
14:39:3 Istanbul- ya’: xi instead of sel 
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Haplography of Words 


In most manuscript traditions, there are instances of omission that are of a 
larger size including words and phrases. If this survey provides an indication, 
the Qur'an tradition has very few of these larger variants. There is only one 
instance of this kind of variant among the Qur'àn manuscripts surveyed. This 
is the omission of the small particle «s> from BNF 340c. Its omission does not 
change the meaning of the text. 

There are omissions and scribal mistakes of this larger sort recorded in some 
manuscripts. Rezvan records some examples of copyist mistakes of omitted 
words in 15th and 18th century Qur’ans.° Mingana notes one instance of an 
omitted word in a palimpsest.” Fedeli notes three omissions in palimpsests, two 
of which are phrases, and an omission of a word in a normal manuscript." E. 
Puin notes additional and missing passages in the inferior script of another pa- 
limpsest.? These larger omissions in the palimpsests, though, were probably not 
accidental. Instead they probably represent a different form of the text, possibly 
from before the basic standardization of the consonantal text. 

These small numbers of variants across so many manuscripts demonstrate 
the level of care which scribes used in this manuscript tradition. Copyist mis- 
takes were found in the earliest manuscripts as well as later ones. Since these 
were clearly mistakes, their effect on the meaning would be quickly discerned 
by the reader and corrected. It is significant that almost half of the Qur'anic 
variants in this category involve the misplacement of diacritical marks. The 
diacritical points in Arabic, however, if they were being read with a memorized 
text in mind, might have been easy to pass over since they occur much more 
frequently, and so remained in these texts without detection or correction. 


NOTES 


1. A sample presentation of scribal errors for New Testament manuscript stud- 
ies is Kurt and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (Leiden: Brill, 1989), 
282-87. 

2. Simon Hopkins, Studies in the Grammar of Early Arabic (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1984), 60—61. 

3. Claude Gilliot, *Creation of a Fixed Text," in Jane Dammen McAwuliffe, ed., 
The Cambridge Companion to the Qur 'an (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2006), 41—58, citing 47. 

4. The height of the letter which should be /am is higher than the letter to its left, 
but noticeably shorter than a normal lam. 

5. This variant is discussed in more detail in the names section under Ismail. 

6. M. E. Rezvan, “Qur’anic Fragments From the A.A. Polotsov Collection at the 
St. Petersburg Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies," MO 7:2:20-35, 23. 
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7. Alphonse Mingana and Agnes Smith Lewis, Leaves From Three Ancient 
Qur 'ans, Possibly Pre-’Uthmanic (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1914), 
xl, item C. 

8. Alba Fedeli, “Early Evidences of Variant Readings in Qur'anic Manuscripts,” 
in Karl Heinz-Ohlig and Gerd-R. Puin, eds., Die dunklen Anfünge (Berlin: Hans 
Schiler, 2005), 293—316, 300, 309-10, 312-13. 

9. Elisabeth Puin, “Ein früher Koranpalimpsest aus San’a’ (DAM 01-27.1)," in 
Markus Groß and Karl Heinz-Ohlig, eds., Schlaglichter (Berlin: Hans Schiler, 2008), 
461—93, 463. 
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Diacritical Mark Variants 
and Variants Affecting Grammar 


Since the earliest Qur'an manuscripts as a rule have very few diacritical points 
differentiating consonants, when they do occur they merit careful attention. In 
the manuscripts surveyed in this study, the great majority of diacritical marks 
that were designated are in accord with the current text. However, there were 
a number of occasions where their use departed from current norms. This, 
together with the variable pointing systems employed in the earliest stages 
of Qur’anic manuscript transmission, lead to three phenomena needing to be 
explored: 1) the sporadic use of diacritics in what are considered to be their 
proper places, 2) the use of different systems of diacritics, and 3) when dia- 
critics are used that make the letter a consonantal variant. This last category 
involves changes of grammar. These will be examined in turn. 

First is the sporadic use of diacritics in what are considered to be their proper 
places. Gruendler and Grohmann have noted that in the earliest available 
manuscripts, there appears to be an established and full system of diacritics in 
use, though it is used selectively.! Gruendler also made the observation that 
there was a certain degree of fluidity in the application of this system? This 
phenomenon was confirmed in the manuscripts examined. There are different 
patterns of which letters are dotted and which are not in the manuscripts which 
have partial systems of diacritics. For instance, BL Or. 2165 and Paris BNF 
328a consistently dot the same kinds of letters above the letter, but not in the 
same words of the text. In BL Or. 2165, in S. 14:35-41, 18 of 27 initial nuns are 
dotted. In BNF 328a only 8 of the 27 are dotted. BL Or. 2165 has 5 of 9 of the 
initial tà's dotted, but BNF 328a does not have any of them dotted. 
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The second phenomenon is the use of differing systems of diacritics. Vari- 
able systems of the use of these diacritical points were developed.? Leemhuis 
has observed that added diacritical dots or strokes can be observed both above 
and below a letter. As an example he cites three systems used in manuscripts 
to distinguish fa’ and qaf^ He summarizes them as follows: 


1) One dash above for the fa’ and two above for the qaf. 

2) One dash underneath for the fa’ and one above for the qaf. 

3) One dash above for the fa’ and one below for the qaf (the opposite of 
number 2). 


With this summary, Leemhuis states that the first became the standard in 
the Arab East and in printed forms of the Qur'an. The second became the 
standard in the Arab West and is still found in lithographed Qur'ans from 
the Maghreb. The third was in use for a short period in the Hijaz and Ye- 
men. This third one is used in the inscriptions of the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem and in two of the manuscripts surveyed in this study, the Topkapi 
manuscript and the San’ a’ manuscript 01-29.1.7 

In addition to the systems for fa’ and gaf which Leemhuis observed, two 
other systems were observed in the manuscripts in this study. First, a variant 
to system 1) was observed in manuscripts BNF 330a, BNF 331, and BNF 
334c that only fa’s were dotted above the letter with a single dot or dash but 
no qáfs were dotted. Second, in manuscripts BL Or. 2165, BNF 328a, no /a’s 
or qàáfs were dotted at all. This could be regarded as a fourth system. Adjust- 
ing Leemhuis' system for these additional categories, the manuscripts used in 
this study can be grouped as follows: 


1) One dash above for the fa’ and two above for the gaf: BNF 325a, 326a, 
01-28.1, Hafs, and Sharif. 
la) (only fa's dotted) BNF 330a, BNF 331, and BNF 334c. 

2) One dash underneath for the fa’ and one above for the qaf: Istanbul, 
Warsh. 

3) One dash above for the fa’ and one below for the gaf: Topkapi, 01-29.1. 

4) Neither fa’ nor qaf dotted) BL Or. 2165, 01-20.x, SamK, BNF 328a, 
332, 333c, 340c, 343, 370a, Meknes. 


It is interesting that manuscripts discovered in Yemen (01-28.1, 01-29.1, 
and 01-20.x) were found using three of the four systems (1,3,4). Also, the 
Istanbul manuscript, which is in an early Hijazi script, has system 2). This 
confirms Leemhuis’ conclusion that all systems seem to have been in use at 
as early a time as can be documented in extant Qur'an manuscripts. 
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Manuscript 01-20.x is interesting in its complete lack of diacritics. Though 
this is an early Kufic-style text, it is similar in this regard to later Kufic texts 
(eighth-ninth/second-third century) that are more sparingly pointed than the 
earliest Hijazi texts. But 01-20.x is even more sparingly pointed than any of 
the other manuscripts surveyed. Perhaps it bears testimony to those efforts of 
some scholars who resisted the introduction and development of such reading 
aids. The Caliph Ma'mün (reigned 813-833/198-218) is said to have forbid- 
den such aids,* though he reigned almost a century later than this particular 
manuscript was produced. Concerning the earlier period, Jeffery makes the 
important observation,’ 


Again we have an imposing array of traditions against the putting of any 
points for distinguishing the letters, or for the marking of vowels or other read- 
ing signs in the Codices. In fact, it is recorded of Khalil b. Ahmad (+ 170 or 175) 
that it was one of his claims to fame that he successfully fought against this pro- 
hibition of putting in the diacritical points. This again agrees with the observed 
fact, for texts which on other grounds seem to be among the oldest are generally 
without these points. This criterion, however, cannot always be applied, and that 
for two reasons. In the first place it was not uncommon for later scribes to add 
the points to Codices which came into their hands, and it is frequently very dif- 
ficult to decide whether the diacritical points are the work of the original scribe 
or have been added later. Secondly, it was somewhat of a fad in certain circles, 
as we learn from Ibn al-Mudabbar's Risalat al-’ Adhrà', to omit all diacritical 
points, and so in some Codices of relatively late date they are omitted. 


This kind of resistance is perhaps part of a larger resistance to the general 
reduction of the role of oral transmission of knowledge in these early Islamic 
centuries. Cook documents a similar resistance to putting hadith into writing.'? 

Also, one manuscript presented a different convention for dotting most of 
the consonants that are currently distinguished through the placement of one 
dot over the consonant. Categories 1), 2), and 4) for the dotting of fa’ and gaf 
occurred within the general convention of dots for the rest of the consonantal 
letters being placed above the letters, as is found in the current systems both 
East and West. In these systems, though, where there was variation with fa’ 
and qdf, all of the other consonants that needed distinguishing followed the 
current system. One manuscript, 01-29.1, however, used a different system. 

First, it should be noted that this manuscript has more consonants pointed 
than any other manuscripts surveyed of similar age and script style. Second, 
the system used for these dots places single dots above and below many let- 
ters, not just fa’ and qaàf. The single dots above match the letters that in the 
current system are dotted above: =, 2. >, j» e. Letters with a single dot be- 
low match letters that have no dot: |», >, ,. Exceptions are qdf, distinguished 
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from fa’ with one dot below; - , with one dot to the right side; L and L, which 
are not dotted and so not distinguished from each other; and t and b which 
are not dotted or distinguished. In most of the other manuscripts, when a con- 
sonant other than fa’ and qaf was dotted, it was done according to the current 
system using the bare consonant with a single dot above. 

Concerning the second situation, when different systems of diacritics were 
used, the clarity of the text would have been improved for anyone reading the 
text familiar with that particular system. But if the text was read by someone 
familiar with one of the other systems the possibility was there to read a letter 
as the exact opposite letter it was supposed to distinguish. For example, in BNF 
325a, 326a, and 01-28.1 the letter > (fà), was distinguished from à (qaf) by 
having one dot over it instead of two. In the Istanbul manuscript c (fa') goes 
undotted and 5 (qaf) has one dot. In these early manuscripts, not every instance 
of a letter is distinguished from its look-alikes, so people using a particular 
system could have read the opposite of the letter intended by the diacritic. The 
concurrent use of these variant systems also highlights the degree of flexibility 
of diacritical mark systems being used in Qur'àn manuscripts at this time. 

The third phenomenon is when diacritics are used making the letter a con- 
sonantal variant to the standard line of text. 


DIACRITICS USED TO CLARIFY THE ORTHOGRAPHY 


There was one instance observed where the orthography was overtly clarified 
through the intentional placement of diacritical points. At 14:38:1 in BNF 
330a, four diacritical marks are added to the word | 4 to make each of its let- 
ters clearly understood, where the average use of diacritics in the part of the 
manuscript is only one or two per word. Also, the fourth diacritic 1s a dot after 
the fa’ over the first part of the ya’, as if there were a niin between the two, 
like a first person singular pronoun suffix. The stem for the niin is not there, 
and such a suffix would not fit the context, so it is probably an extra dot that 
was accidentally placed there. 


VARIANTS AFFECTING GRAMMAR 


Many of kinds of grammatical variants would be designated by short vowel 
patterns which are only recorded on three of the manuscripts examined, BL Or. 
12884, the Mushaf Sharif, and the modern Warsh text. Since the short vowels 
do not occur in the earlier manuscripts, grammatical variants related to them 
are not an object of study in this research.'' However, some grammatical vari- 
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ants do involve the consonantal line, either through the variable placement of 
diacritical points on consonants or the addition of letters. Where these have oc- 
curred in the early manuscripts they have been noted and will be discussed. 


Variants Affecting Grammar Due to Diacritical Marks 


A few were observed related to the placement of diacritical dots which 
changed the basic grammatical function of the word. 


A Synonym From Variant Diacritics: 


Ta’ for tha? 
14:37:6 BNF 334c- ©, instead of & 4 


The reason for the question mark in the title is the orthographic peculiar- 
ity of this letter in 14:37:6. The two dots used to designate the letter as a tã’ 
which is written differently from the normal convention in this manuscript. 
Usually two slashes or strokes are used and they are written vertically, one 
on top of the other, either straight above the letter or diagonally up off and to 
the left. The marks over this letter, however, are two dots written side by side 
immediately over the letter. In this manuscript, only one tha’ is marked with 
three dots, the word cx, at 14:27. At that location it is marked with three dots 
in a triangle that points down to the left. 

Gruendler notes that the early forms of these diacritics had distinctive 
forms and orientations. '* The /à's in epigraphic texts use two short strokes 
aligned vertically or diagonally above or next to the letter. BNF 334c follows 
this convention. The thd’s are distinguished by three points in a triangle that 
is oriented pointing to the lower left. BNF 334c at 14:27 uses this precise 
convention, but at 14:37:6 the two points are aligned horizontally and there 
is no sign of a third point. It seems to be a tã’ not a tha’, and the ta’ of a type 
of diacritic not used elsewhere in this text but known to have been used later. 
As such, the points could have been added by a later scribe. 

Taken as a ta’, it could be an intentional addition to change the meaning 
of the word from the general “fruit” to the more specific “dates,” s,s. This 
probably would have been a later addition because the word, ¿s,s , is not at- 
tested in the Qur'an. 


Change of Person 


There were two places in the selected passage where manuscripts had variants 
of person indicated by diacritical points. 
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14:41:2 01-29.1- Ta’ for ya’ ,,s instead of > 5 


This variant is a change of person from third to second person: “And the be- 
lievers in the day when You reckon the account" instead of “when the account 
is reckoned,” changing the passage from narrative to direct discourse. This 
makes the invocation more internally consistent and personal between Ibrahim 
and Allah. It is also conceivable that it was made to heighten the drama of the 
narrative and to emphasize Allah as the final judge. This improves the clarity 
and sense of the text. Also, a change of person from third to second seems more 
likely than vice versa since if it were the second person originally there would 
not have been a good reason for changing it to the third person form. This 
makes the third person form the more likely earlier text-form if one of the two 
was specified originally. However, these are both legitimate interpretations of 
the unpointed consonantal text and either could conceivably have been interpre- 
tive text forms of an earlier and more ambiguous text form. 

The second place affects the narration concerning Ibrahim, speaking on 
behalf of himself and his sons, and Allah concerning who reveals the secrets 
of the hearts of people: 


14:38:2 Topkapi- Ya’ for niin ;j« for js 


“You know what we conceal and what He revealed,” rather than the stan- 
dard reading “You know what we conceal and what we reveal." 

This does fit the overall narrative context and theology of the Qur'àn, 
though there is an awkward change of person in a direct address, and is pos- 
sibly a copyist mistake. However, it was placed there with bold strokes in a 
text with few other letters so clearly designated. Two examples of this kind 
of variant are also present in the palimpsests.!* 


CONCLUSIONS 


The presence of these kinds of variants points to the fact that scribes some- 
times took it upon themselves to correct grammar that they thought was in 
some way deficient and to clarify ambiguities that were allowed by an un- 
pointed text. The changes were small but important in their immediate con- 
texts. Examples which would have a greater effect are also known." It is also 
fair to say that none of the variants listed above violates the greater context 
of their respective passages and, though they were intentional changes to the 
text, their relative infrequency in relation to the incontestable portions of the 
text testifies to a strong desire of scribes to remain faithful to the perceived 
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meaning of the text. Variants of this sort also achieved a special level of atten- 
tion in the wider tradition as is recorded in works like the MQQ, the MỌ, and 
Jeffery's Materials, where many of the listed variants consist of alternative 
ways of pointing the basic consonantal text.'° 
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Rasm Variants 


Rasm variants are variations to the consonantal line of text. As a category, 
these can consist of anything from a single letter up to lengthy portions of 
text. Islamic literature and tradition list many of these as having existed for 
the Qur'an in the early centuries of Islam. Modaressi and Gilliot provide ex- 
tensive lists from Islamic tradition of large portions that were thought to have 
once existed for the Qur'àn but for various reasons did not become part of the 
current text of the Qur'an.! Variants collections like MOQ, MQ, and Jeffery 
also contain many records of variant letters, words, and even phrases. While 
there is such a great amount of variants listed in the secondary literature, the 
lack of such variants in extant manuscripts has led to various hypotheses to 
explain the disparity. 

As will be seen in this chapter, the manuscripts surveyed for this study 
had some word variants and added and omitted letters. The variants will be 
presented and categorized according to their size and effect on the rasm. Pre- 
liminary thoughts as to the reasons behind the size of these variants will be 
given with more discussion following in part 3 concerning evaluation. 


CLARIFYING ORTHOGRAPHY 
At 14:40:1 in the Istanbul manuscript, an alif is added in the small space 


between two letters and it partially obscures the final letter of 44.4! . Also, at 
14:41:1 in the same manuscript, an a/if is added between the second waw and 
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the second /am in s34, In both of these cases, these added alifs are perhaps 
to make an understood pronunciation of the long “a” explicit, or it could be 
to make this part of the text conform to what was then a new orthographical 
practice that required the addition of a/ifs. Such a practice is said to have been 
ordered by the Umayyad governor Ziyad b. Abthi (d. 684) when he ordered 
two thousand alifs to be added to the text of the Qur'àn.? The added alif at 
14:41:1 1s notable for another reason. It makes the reading of this particular 
word match what is reported to have been the reading of Ibn Mas'üd at this 
point in the text? 


VARIANTS AFFECTING GRAMMAR 
DUE TO AN ADDED LETTER 


14:39:2 01-29.1- S» instead of „$i 


The added tooth letter, if not a copyist error, is most probably a ya’ since the 
word does not make sense with any of the other possible letters of nin, ta’, 
tha’, or ba’. Only one word with this extra letter makes sense in this context: 
$^. This word can be translated “very old age” as a plural form of ,$ “old 
age." Wright describes how verbal adjectives can be in the genitive plural 
form to convey a superlative idea. This is possibly an intentional variant 
which draws attention to Ibrahim’s extreme old age and indirectly to the 
miraculous nature of Ishaq's birth. It could also be a simple copyist error be- 
cause this kind of duplication is a common mistake in manuscript traditions. 

However, in this manuscript, the added letter is carefully written with a 
different height from the first one, which is a common way that these letters 
with the same basic form are written when immediately beside one another. 
The height of one of the two is made different to distinguish the letters. This 
letter could have been, then, not a slip of the pen but an intentional addition 
or a careful transcription of what was in a prior text. It also could possibly 
be a feature of a prior text-form, considering the antiquity of this particular 
manuscript. It is also a form found in other parts of the Qur'an for extreme old 
age concerning biblical figures at S. 12:78 (Jacob) and 28:23 (Moses). 


14:40:2 01-29.1- c» instead of ks 


The nün here was added after the initial text and is squeezed in at the top 
of the line of text just before the verse separator. It is not a sign for hamza 
because this is not done elsewhere in the manuscript and using niin is not a 
normal method for marking hamza in early manuscripts. Also, it is not a sym- 
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bol written by a later scribe designating an indistinct word because the word 
is distinct, and there is no accompanying word in the margin.’ 

Perhaps it is an intentional addition to make the form b» which Penrice 
states is a form of 34s, which occurs at S. 2:186 and is translated there, “He 
prays to me.”* But, instead of the form being used as the noun with an at- 
tached pronoun acting as the indirect object as in 2:186, this would use the 
same form as a first person common plural possessive pronoun. This would 
make it an intentional variant to improve the text grammatically by making 
the normal interpretive translation “my prayer" to “our prayer," making it 
more explicit and in agreement with 14:40:1 where Ibrahim includes his 
offspring in his invocation. Though the significance of this added letter is not 
certain, it cannot be viewed as a copyist mistake because the way it is added 
in purposefully where there was insufficient space demonstrates it must have 
been an intentional addition. This kind of variant with the interchange of 
singular and plural forms is also found in the Qur'anic palimpsests. Fedeli 
records two instances at S. 5:54 in the Bonhams palimpsest.? 


A DIFFERENT WORD THROUGH 
THE ADDITION OF LETTERS? 


14:40:2 BNF 370a- ve:v instead of t; 


The three letters 3! were squeezed into and above the space between the two 
words > and 4s. It is difficult to satisfactorily explain why these letters were 
deliberately inserted. Did the scribe think k» , “invocation” needed to be made 
more definite by adding the article? Then why add the extra alif? Was it an 
attempt to change the word to \s>\l, “the adopted son"? to make it a possible 
Jewish or Christian gloss to Isma‘1l’s’ being Ibrahim's "half-son"? A form of 
the negative Y does not fit the context." Hopkins documents a rare use of y! in 
the Arabic papyri of “only” which would make some sense, but it is hard to 
grasp how it would affect the meaning enough to add it intentionally." These 
options all seem very unlikely. The addition of the three letters creates no new 
word form, so it is very difficult to decipher why it was intentionally added to 
the text, except to say that it was a symbol which had a definite meaning for the 
copyist which was then lost for later generations of readers. 


WORD VARIANTS 


This category is restricted to single words. Groups of words and phrases will 
be discussed in a later category. 
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Synonym using a Different Conjunction: wa- instead of fa- 


14:37:5 BNF 328a- ||, instead of Job 


These two conjunctions have similar but distinguishable meanings. Waw- ( ;) 
"joins equivalent sentences and clauses," whereas fà - ( œ) indicates sequen- 
tial thought, “and then, and so, consequently, for."? At this point in the text 
it has a significant effect on meaning. As fà -, the standard reading, it states 
the answer to prayer Ibrahim explicitly desired from Allah in reward for set- 
tling his offspring near the sanctuary: “So fill some hearts among men with 
love towards them.” It is an explicit prayer request. As waw-, the variant, it 
gives another reason for settling his offspring near the sanctuary, so that he 
can perform the sa/at prayers “and fill some hearts among men with love 
towards them," in other words, so that the people will be more inclined to 
Abraham's family if they pray at the sanctuary. It is a difference of emphasis 
and the direct action of Allah. The standard reading fits the context better, 
and this kind of variant 1s observed so infrequently that it could very well be 
a copyist mistake. The infrequency of this kind of variant can be seen in the 
fact that out of 76 occurrences of fa - and 228 occurrences of wáw- in the 
selected verses of these combined manuscripts, only one occurrence of this 
variant was observed." 

However, this kind of variant is not unknown for other locations in the 
Qur'àn. Rabb and Dutton both observe that the reverse of this variant, sub- 
stituting a fa’- for a waw-, occurs in BL Or. 2165 at S. 26:217 with the word 
34^ They consider this to be a major textual variant indicative of Syrian and 
Medinan usage. The Topkapi Codex has at least two instances of this kind 
of variant. At 26:217, the same variant occurs that was mentioned by Rabb 
and Dutton for BL Or. 2165.'° At S. 91:15 a waw- is substituted for a fa’- in 
y» ." The few palimpsests examined so far also present four of this particular 
substitution of conjunctions as well as recording the substitution of an ad- 
ditional conjunction.'* 


A Missing Word 
14:37:2 BNF 340c- $, ,- instead of ¢ 5) 5 e 


The word ,5 is missing and the following word ¢ ,; has an added |; to make 
it .¢);. Concerning the missing word ,;» this word is the genitive form of 
the nominal demonstrative ,» with the meaning of “the possessor of" or 
“endowed with,"? in this case specifying that the valley did not possess 
sown grain, that is, it was a barren valley. It is a particle that is always used 
in construct with a complement,” in this case, the word p With it missing, 
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the meaning of the sentence is not affected. Hopkins notes that by the time 
Classical Arabic was formalized, this word had already passed out of living 
speech, being used only in a small number of set expressions?! Perhaps in 
the region where BNF 340c was originally copied, it had passed out of living 
speech even in the stock expressions. Its omission would affect the oral reci- 
tation of this passage, and it is not listed as a variant in any of the Compan- 
ions’ versions as recorded in the major collections. It is also interesting that 
there is not a correction written in the margin beside the omission. 

Concerning the attached yd on _¢);, it could be a first person singular at- 
tached pronoun and would give the meaning, “in a valley without my sown 
corn," or, “in a valley without my offspring." The first option does not make 
sense in the context. The second option is intriguing but awkward. It would 
make the verse mean, “I have made some of my offspring to dwell in a valley 
without my offspring." Perhaps this could serve to emphasize that Ibrahim 
was settling his offspring away from their tribal kinship relationships, or 
settling one son away from the other son. Though possible, these explana- 
tions seem unlikely. Also, it should be noted that "offspring" is not a normal 
meaning of p,» Lane mentions it as one meaning of the noun form of this 
word with all of the others having reference to crops.” If this was meant as 
"offspring," it is an intentional variant, but it is more likely a copyist error, or 
a Stylistic convention for writing final ‘ayn. 

It is notable that this is the most significant occurrence of a missing word in 
all of the manuscripts surveyed and supports the general observation that the 
text in most extant manuscripts is remarkably stable. However, the Mingana 
palimpsest contains examples of added and omitted words.? The palimpsest 
pages that Fedeli examined had added and omitted words and different phrases 
as well.” Additional significance concerning the palimpsests can be seen in 
that these were not accidental omissions that were corrected but were texts 
with variants of much greater substance than can observed elsewhere in extant 
manuscripts. The existence of different words, including added and omitted 
words, can be found in the lists of what the Companions' collections reportedly 
contained. Some of these records also include different phrases, as for example 
Jeffery reports regarding Ibn Mas'üd's version at S. 2:198, 213, 214, 229, 233, 
and 240.” Larger units of phrases and portions are also asserted to have existed 
for the Qur'an prior to its reputed standardization under the Caliph *Uthman.? 

In line with the observations just made, the following types of variants 
were not observed in the Qur'àn manuscripts surveyed in this study. They 
seem also to be rarely found in other Qur'an manuscripts, even though they 
are common in other textual traditions and are reported to have existed in the 
Islamic secondary literature." Even though they are absent from the portions 
of the manuscripts that were surveyed exhaustively, they are discussed here 
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because of the possible significance of their conspicuous absence from the 
Qur'àn manuscript tradition. 


TRANSPOSITION VARIANTS 


Transpositions are words or phrases juxtaposed in a line or between lines of 
text. No transpositions were observed in the manuscripts surveyed. There are 
records that at one time they did exist in the Qur'an. Jeffery records that a trans- 
position of text was asserted to have existed in Ibn Mas*üd's codex at 14:24.78 
Three examples of transposition can be observed in the Bonhams palimpsest at 
5:41, 5:48, and 5:50.? One of the manuscripts in this survey did, however, have 
a sizable portion of a line that had been erased and rewritten.?? 


CONFLATION OF PHRASES 


Conflation is the combining of particular parts of two different phrases into a 
new phrase. No examples of this kind of variant were observed in the manu- 
scripts surveyed. However, one writer has observed an example of this in an 
early Islamic theological treatise quoting a verse of the Qur'an attributed to 
the early Qur'an scholar, Hasan al-Basri?! At one point the author of this 
treatise mentions a verse that cannot be found in the current text of the Qur'àn 
as if it was part of the text of the Qur'àn. The supposed verse is: 


Thus the word of thy Lord is realized against the ungodly that they are the 
inhabitants of the Fire. 


This appears to be a conflation of two other verses, S. 10:33 and S. 40:6. 


S. 10:33: Thus the word of thy Lord is realized against the ungodly that they 
believe not. 

S. 40:6: Thus the word of thy Lord is realized against the unbelievers that they 
are the inhabitants of the Fire. 


This particular conflation is not found in an extant manuscript. Others like 
it are also reported in the works of the early grammarian Sibawayhi.? There 
are also examples to be found in Jeffery's collection attributed to Ibn Mas‘tid 
and Ubayy ibn Ka'b.? As to ones found in actual manuscripts, Brockett men- 
tions two conflationary passages in Qur'an manuscripts in the collections of 
St. Andrews and Edinburgh New College.” Brockett also mentioned that he 
had seen others in extant manuscripts, though he gave no details. Fedeli 
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documents a section of S. 5:44 in the Bonham's palimpsest that has different 
words and phrases from the standard text. This cannot be considered confla- 
tion strictly in that the different individual phrases cannot be clearly identified 
with other Qur'anic phrases. They do, however, demonstrate a more fluid 
text that retains phrases and wording that can be identified with portions of 
the standard text which is combined with other material." The Qur’an’s text 
seems to have had an early point of intentional fixation which prevented 
the formation of conflationary readings arising in the course of later textual 
transmission. Rather than being the product of editing variants among written 
texts, Qur'anic conflations from the early period are possibly vestiges of an 
early accepted flexibility from oral composition and transmission dynamics, 
which was not acceptable later on. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES 


Among other textual traditions, this category has the potential for provid- 
ing the greatest changes to the text and the greatest changes of meaning 
in the text. There is also wide scope for both intentional and unintentional 
variants. Through inattention, scribes have been known to omit entire lines 
and portions of text because of similar endings of words and lines. Also, 
there was the temptation to improve style and grammar, and perhaps even 
to strengthen a dogmatic belief by making the text say more clearly what it 
was understood to mean.?? 

It is significant to note that no variants of this type were observed in the 
Qur’anic manuscripts surveyed. The longest variant of this type to exist in an 
extant manuscript known to this author is in the scriptio inferior of the Bon- 
hams palimpsest, and it is a complete sentence found in a verse that also has 
an additional phrase.” The Mingana palimpsest contains examples of added 
and omitted words. The Bonhams and Fogg palimpsest pages that Fedeli 
examined had added and omitted words and different phrases as well." In the 
Mingana, Bonhams, and Fogg palimpsests alone twelve examples of different 
words can be observed, and three of those twelve in the Bonhams manuscript 
involve two phrases and an added sentence.? The palimpsest page E. Puin 
examined also has these kinds of additions and omissions.? Helali observes 
that the form of text found in the inferior text of the largest known Qur'anic 
palimpsest does not match any known pattern of variants for any recitation 
system of the Qur'an.^ 

The additional significance of the palimpsests can be seen in that these 
were not accidental omissions that were corrected by the original scribe but 
were texts with variants of major substance as part of basic form of the text. 
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The significant lack of omissions and additions of any size in the great major- 
ity of early Qur'an manuscripts can be taken as another confirmation of an 
early and concerted program to establish a precise consonantal text for the 
Qur'an, or at the least, a later historical impetus to preserve only manuscripts 
with a particular consonantal text. These provide further evidence that an 
early and extensive editorial project was made on the text of the Qur'an, or at 
least major portions of what was early regarded as sacred material. 

It is significant that these larger variant portions found only in the palimp- 
sests match the kinds of variants that are reported in some of the literature 
and traditions concerning the collection of the Qur'an. It is also significant 
that the exact variants they contain are greater in number and extent that what 
Is reported in that literature to have once existed. The suggestion was made 
by Fischer in the 1940s that the variants in the Islamic records were pious 
fictions. Though there is a degree of invention in the accounts of variants 
(as has been ably demonstrated by Rippin*5), the testimony of the palimp- 
sests, and especially the Fogg palimpsest that contains a variant that 1s also 
attributed to Ibn Mas‘tid, should instead be viewed as containing authentic 
memory of such variants, and also that the phenomenon was likely much 
more extensive and diverse than what has been preserved in the secondary 
records or extant manuscripts. This is also confirmed by Islamic tradition in 
that the other variants in collections that are known to have existed are said 
to have contained many more variants than are found in Ibn Abr Dawüd's 
collection that Jeffery published." 

This is an indication that the literature as it stands is not a complete record 
of the variants once existing in the Qur’anic manuscript tradition; that the 
tradition at one time did indeed contain many more variants than are now 
extant in the period just prior to the inferior texts of the extant palimpsests 
and also very possibly in Islam's first three centuries prior to Ibn Mujahid (d. 
934/323). There is the definite possibility that these kinds of variants were 
much more common during the earliest period of the transmission of the 
Qur'an than was the case later on. Their disappearance from the later stages 
of the manuscript tradition is evidence that they represent an early stage in 
the editing and standardization of the text. 
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Variant Verse Divisions 


A notable feature of even the earliest extant Qur'an manuscripts is that 
there are symbols designating division at the end of meaningful sense 
units. These sense units have for the most part come to be regarded as 
the individual verses of the Qur'àn and the symbols as verse separators.! 
These symbols usually consist of various clusters of dots or strokes, often 
in groups of three or more. 

A common view is that the earliest Qur'an manuscripts did not contain 
such verse divisions. However, if the Hijazi manuscripts are the earliest ex- 
tant Qur'an manuscripts, this view is inaccurate.” Also, contrary to a common 
view, there is little evidence that their use was gradually added to the manu- 
script tradition. They are present in the earliest extant manuscripts? All of 
the Hijazi manuscripts used in this survey from the earliest period had them.* 
Even a Hijazi palimpsest page has them on its scriptio inferior. Of the early 
Kufic manuscripts surveyed for this study, one did not have them, 01-20.x, 
but other early Kufic manuscripts have them.* This is also borne out through 
a survey of the available pictures of Qur'àn manuscripts from San’a’. On the 
UNESCO CD and in the manuscripts surveyed for this research, all ofthe ver- 
tical format first century A.H. manuscripts have single verse markers. On the 
UNESCO CD, most of the horizontal format manuscripts given a first century 
A.H. date do not have them, though many do." There also seems to have been 
a movement, especially in the Kufic manuscript tradition, to discontinue their 
use after Islam’s first century. The great majority of Qur'àn manuscripts from 
the first three centuries that do not have them are Kufic ones from the second 
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and third centuries A.H.* Also, if the San’a’ manuscripts are an indication, the 
earliest Kufic ones often had them as well. 

There are types of verse counting symbols that did gradually enter the entire 
manuscript tradition starting within the first century A.H. These were special 
symbols that were grouped roughly every five or ten verses. Also, sometimes 
these were added later to texts that did not originally have them. As the manu- 
script tradition progressed, these often became the objects of special artistic 
embellishment. Most of the manuscripts used in this study had individual 
verse separators. All of them had ten verse markers, and many of them also 
had five verse markers. Some of the manuscripts had all three types. 

The Islamic tradition recognizes different systems of the placement of all 
three types of verse markers and associates them with regional metropolitan 
centers of Qur'an recitation.? Spitaler compiled a survey of these from Is- 
lamic tradition and delineated 21 different systems that were supposedly in 
use during Islam's first three centuries." An important task in Qur'àn manu- 
script studies is to attempt to match the system of a particular manuscript to 
one of the systems described in the literature. One scholar has based much 
of his argument that two of the earliest extant manuscripts which were used 
in this survey, BL Or. 2165 and BNF 328a, have the mutual provenance of 
Umayyad Damascus.!! The numbering systems in these two manuscripts are 
closely aligned to a system that the literature asserts was in use in Syria dur- 
ing the Umayyad period. 

Another factor that complicates the systems of verse division is that some 
manuscripts have multiple systems, usually the result of a later scribe correct- 
ing the initially inscribed system. In the manuscripts surveyed, BL Or. 12884 
has the most easily discerned second system in that both of its verse counting 
systems are noted by gold illuminations, rosettes for one set, rectangles for 
the other. Déroche observes that in BNF 328a there are three systems, the 
initial one and then two systems imposed by later correctors.'? Rezvan notes 
that for manuscript E 20, a later corrector added additional verse separators 
to those originally inscribed, including ones noting every ten, hundred, and 
two hundred ayat.? The Topkapi Codex also has verse separators that were 
added in later.'* Rabb notes that for BL Or. 2165, the initial system was cor- 
rected by two scribes who added in ten and hundred verse symbols according 
to a different verse numbering system. He also notes that it has a symbol for 
every seven verses.? 

Close examination of the systems these manuscripts used bring out some 
important observations. No two manuscripts had precisely parallel counting 
systems, and none of them exactly matched the systems described by Spitaler. 
BL Or. 2165, BNF 328a, and BNF 325a did have almost identical single 
verse systems to each other, and they were the closest to each other of any 
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of the manuscripts. These three are close to Spitaler's Damascus category. 
Rabb asserts that overall BL Or. 2165 is closer to a system from Hims." BNF 
330a, 331, Meknes, and BL Or. 12884a follow the Kufan system of verse 
numbering most closely.'? There were many manuscripts that did not follow 
any of the systems described in Spitaler. These were BNF 326a, 332, 333c, 
340c, 343, and 370a. The relatively late manuscript, BL Or. 12884, appears 
to have two systems notated, one in rough agreement to the Kufan system, 
and the other very much out of step with all reported systems. There is even 
less agreement between the placement of five and ten verse markers. This 
lack of precise correspondence with recorded systems has been observed for 
other manuscripts as well. Rezvan notes that the verse division system in E 
20 does not match any of the known systems.? The Topkapi manuscript, 
though similar to the current main system in use has its own peculiarities.”° 
This phenomenon raises the question as to whether the systems collated by 
Spitaler were actual systems in use in specific geographic areas, whether they 
are testimony to tendencies of geographic practices, or whether they are a 
later attempt to project a hypothetical order back onto a period which in fact 
had no such formal organization of reading systems. If they are in fact hypo- 
thetical, then their use for identifying the original provenance of a manuscript 
is greatly diminished. 

Some of the manuscripts had no single verse separators: 01-20.x, BNF 
333c, 340c, and 343. The total number of verses varied widely. The Cairo 
text for S. 14 is divided into fifty-two verses according to the Kufan system 
in Spitaler's tables. BNF 326a had this same amount of text divided into 
forty-seven verses. BNF 328a, 330a, and 334c had fifty-six. BL Or. 12884b 
had the same portion of text divided into sixty-five verses, twenty-six of 
these in unique positions not shared with any of the other manuscripts. Surah 
14:35-41 as a unit started anywhere from verse counts 14:31 to 38, and BL 
Or. 12884b had this portion starting at 14:48. The overall picture is that there 
was a great variety of counting systems in use, and a variety greater than the 
Islamic tradition recognizes. Puin also observed this phenomenon among the 
early San’a’ manuscripts.?! 

Also, if these separators are more than simple markers for designating sec- 
tions of text but are also marking a pause in recitation, or their placement af- 
fects the rhyming pattern, then these varying systems represent various ways 
of reciting the text. These different systems would have had a very audible 
effect on the recitation of the text. A careful look through the chart of single 
verse separators shows that individual verses were of varying length between 
the systems. Almost always, the individual verse separators are placed at the 
end of a sentence, or at a place that semantically can function as the end of 
a sentence. Some of them are placed at the end of what are phrases in com- 
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pound sentences, or even other locations that affect the meaning of the verse. 
Four such instances were observed in the manuscripts surveyed for all of S. 
14, and only one of these was in S. 14:35-41. The four are as follows: 


1. 14:14, manuscript BNF 332: This has a verse marker after the word 3, 
breaking up a phrase. This is perhaps a mistake in the placement of this 
marker, because there seems to be no grammatical, stylistic, or exegeti- 
cal reason for breaking the verse at this point. 

2. 14:25, manuscript BL Or. 12884b: Placed at the end of a phrase, if this 
marker denotes a new sentence, then the meaning of the text is changed 
slightly, placing more emphasis on Allah commanding a tree to bear its 
fruit. 

3. 14:33, manuscript BL Or. 12884b: Placed at the end of a phrase, if this 
marker denotes a new sentence, then the meaning of the text is changed 
significantly. Instead of, *and He has made the sun and the moon, both 
constantly pursuing their courses, to be of service to you," it would 
read, *And He has made the sun and the moon constantly pursue their 
courses. And it is of service to you." 

4. 14:39, manuscript BNF 331: Here a 10 verse marker is placed in the 
middle of a sentence, breaking a phrase. Here is how the sentence reads 
with the marker in it: “All the praises and thanks be to Allah, who has 
given me in old age (10VM) Ishmael and Isaac." There seems to be no 
grammatical function for its placement. If 10 verse markers were used 
to mark a pause in pronunciation, then it is also hard to discern an ad- 
vantage for placing it at this point. 


Though these variable placements do not change any rhyme patterns, the 
differences in verse endings would have an effect on pauses and reciting the 
text to make the meaning clear. Nelson remarks concerning one of the rules 
of correct recitation (waqf wa I-ibida’):” 


The types of pauses are characterized by the syntactic and semantic com- 
pleteness or incompleteness of the preceding phrase and determine whether the 
reciter is to stop, to continue with what follows, or to back up to bridge a break 
in meaning or syntax. 


If the placement of these verse separators affects recitation, perhaps this is 
a confirmation of the assertions of Jeffery and Rabb, both citing al-Jazari's 
Nashr, that before the Qur’an recitation systems had been limited to the 
Seven during the time of Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936), there were at least fifty 
different recitation systems in use.? The variety exhibited in these manu- 
scripts of verse systems confirms this situation and would suggest that Qur’an 
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recitation, even based on the ‘Uthmanic consonantal text, demonstrated a 
much more fluid and variable situation than the traditions report." 
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Figure 1. Istanbul Manuscript: IST TIEM SE 54, fol. 11A, 14:26-38. Used with the 
permission of the Fondazione Ferne Noseda. 
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Figure 2. Istanbul Manuscript: IST TIEM SE 54, fol. 11A, 14:38-15:2. Used with the 
permission of the Fondazione Ferne Noseda. 


Figure 4. Topkapi Qur'àn, fol. 173a, S. 14:39-46. Used with the permission of IRCICA. 
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Figure 6. San'à' Manuscript 01-20.x, S. 14:38-52. Used with the permission of GRP. 
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Figure 7. San‘a’ Manuscript 01-28.1, S. 14:21-37. Used with the permission of GRP. 
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Figure 8. San‘a’ Manuscript 01-28.1, S. 14:37-15:4. Used with the permission of GRP. 
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Figure 10. BL Or. 2165, fol. 31b, S. 14:34-49. O The British Library Board. 


Figure 11. Samarkand Qur'an, fol. 206, S. 14:39-42. Public Domain. 
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Figure 13. BNF 326a, fol. 3r, S. 14:30-37. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 14. BNF 326a, fol. 3r, S. 14:37-43. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 16. BNF 330a, fol. 3r, S. 14:30-37. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 18. BNF 331, fol. 23r, S. 14:25-35. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 20. BNF 332, fol. 27v, S. 14:34-44. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 21. BNF 333c, fol. 41v 14:31-37. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 22. BNF 333c, fol. 42r, S. 14:37-44. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 23. BNF 334c, fol. 34r, S. 14:31-43. Used with the permission of the BnF. 


Figure 24. BNF 340c, fol. 36r, S. 14:31-38. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 25. BNF 340c, fol. 36v, S. 14 38-46. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 26. BNF 343, fol. 102v, S. 14:35-45. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 27. BNF 370a, fol. 2v, S. 14:31-37. Used with the permission of the BnF. 


Figure 28. BNF 370a, fol. 3r, S. 14:37-44. Used with the permission of the BnF. 
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Figure 30. Meknes Manuscript, S. 14:38-45. Used with the permission of Corpus 
Coranicum. 
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Figure 32. BL Or. 12884, fol. 142v, S. 14:36-43. O The British Library Board. 
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Figure 34. Mushaf Sharif, S. 14:36-43. © The British Library Board. 
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Figure 36. Warsh, p. 270, 14:40-49. Public Domain. 
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Physical Corrections to Manuscripts 


While occurrences of different words in extant manuscripts are extremely 
rare, corrections and the overwriting of erased words and sections of text 
are very common.' Corrections were physically made to the texts of the 
Qur’anic manuscripts surveyed. Historically, conventions developed to note 
corrections to the text. Wright notes the use of particular words and letters 
written either in the text or margins for noting variants, indistinct words, and 
emendations.” Gacek has made a survey of the kinds of corrections made in 
the general Arabic manuscript tradition.’ Separate studies of the corrections 
made specifically in Qur'àn manuscripts, though, are rare.* 

In her examination of palimpsest pages, Fedeli identifies three types of cor- 
rection.? First, there are corrections “due to different variants with textual signif- 
icance, be they canonical readings or pre-‘Uthmanic (non canonical) variants.” 
These are changes to the text to make it conform to what the scribe perceived 
to be a standard reading. Two interrelated issues which need to be tested are 1) 
if in the earliest period of extant manuscripts scribes were concerned with spe- 
cific forms of the text, whether canonical or non-canonical, and 2) how much 
did they exercise individual judgment in the choice of variant readings. In other 
textual traditions scribes often exercised individual judgment in correcting what 
they thought was deficient style, grammar or even teaching in a manuscript 
from which they were copying. One issue to be discerned is if the corrections 
in early Qur'an manuscripts demonstrate the exercise of individual reasoning 
and choice on the part of the scribe, or if there were set patterns of text from the 
outset from within which the scribes made their intentional changes. 
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Second, Fedeli identifies corrections made to update the orthography of an 
old manuscript after a reform in orthography. This would include the later ad- 
dition of diacritical marks on consonants, the later addition of vowel indicators 
like colored dots, and the later addition of letters like a/if and hamza. These are 
corrections which made phonetic pronunciation more explicit and also limited 
choices of grammar and interpretation by more precisely fixing the degree of 
variability presented by a partially pointed consonantal text. 

Third are changes to correct simple copyist mistakes. These are the mis- 
takes scribes made through inattention, fatigue, and also in some later cases, a 
lack of understanding of Arabic. Corrections of all three types were observed 
in the manuscripts surveyed. 


CORRECTIONS TO CONFORM 
THE TEXT TO A STANDARD READING 


There were four instances of this first category, a change involving consonan- 
tal letters to conform the text to a standard reading: 


1) At 14:35:2 in the Topkapi manuscript, the word 13» (hadhda) is written 
over another word, possibly fa’ or fala, without the underlying word 
having been completely erased. 

At 14:35:3 in the Meknes manuscript a word was erased leaving the 
remnants of an initial alif or Jam, and v (ala) of 23 (al-asnam) was 
inserted in a different hand causing the reading to conform to the pres- 
ent text. 

At 14:39:1 in manuscript 01-20.x the space of three letters of text at the 
beginning of the verse was erased and new text in a slightly different 
hand was written making it conform to what is now considered to be the 
standard text, x>) (al-hamdu). The initial alif, however, is still defaced, 
possibly from the ink not adhering well after the correction. 

At 14:39:12 in manuscript BNF 370a, a phrase of text was erased 
and rewritten with what is now considered to be the standard text, 
aS de J oe Gill al aus. (al-hamdu-lillahi al-dhiy wahaba liy ‘ald al- 
kabiri). The standard text 1s actually too long to fit in the space left by 
the defaced text. This was overcome by writing the new portion in a 
smaller hand to make it fit. Also, this rewritten text has not adhered well 
to the surface of the manuscript, and though enough is still visible to 
discern the form of text, most of the rewritten portion has come off the 
page. There are two other places on this manuscript page at S. 14:44 on 
the bottom line where this kind of correction has also been made. Also, 
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similar corrections are visible on other surviving pages of this particular 
manuscript." 


The variants described above are all examples of variants made deliberately 
to conform the text to a form the scribe considered to be correct and which 
matches the form of text which by the fourth Islamic century was considered 
to be standard or canonical. For these variants, elements of religious dogma 
and political concern were very possibly involved in that by the third Islamic 
century, the ‘Uthmanic rasm was considered by most to be the Qur'an text 
for liturgical use, theological belief, and legal reasoning. Modifying existing 
texts to read according to its standard form was thus an act to bring a greater 
degree of unity and conformity to the manuscripts surviving from an earlier 
era of the manuscript tradition. It is also worth mentioning that none of the 
marginal notations that Wright mentioned seeing could be observed on these 
manuscript pages. Their textual changes were evidently made before such 
conventions had become standard scribal practice. 

There was, however, one instance where the correction of a consonantal 
letter was away from what came to be considered the standard reading to a 
non-standard and non-canonical reading. This occurs in the very early manu- 
script, BNF 328a. A prefixed fa’ that was erased and in its place was written 
a waw. 


14:37:5 BNF 328a- |, instead of Job 


Originally, the manuscript had the prefixed conjunction fa - which is now 
considered the standard reading. Either the original scribe, or one using a 
similar kind of ink and script style, changed the reading to waw. This variant 
was discussed in detail in Chapter 6, and was seen to affect the meaning of 
the text in its immediate context. 

Also, though this particular variant is not recorded in the early Islamic lit- 
erature concerning Qur'an variants, this same kind of substitution of conjunc- 
tions has been recorded for other locations in the Qur'an in other manuscripts. 
This phenomenon could be testimony to an unrecorded pattern of recitation at 
this point, or it could be testimony to a degree of fluidity of reading that was 
still in place at the time this manuscript was inscribed, where there were still 
minor elements of recitation and inscription of the text that were considered 
to be within the discretion of the scribe. Melchert suggests that in the first 
three Islamic centuries there was a degree of this kind of latitude from his 
examination of the relations of variants between the recitations of teachers 
and students as recorded in the collection MQQ.* Whereas Melchert's ob- 
servations are particularly the case for the variable placement of diacritical 
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marks on the rasm, this variant would be an instance of a minor change to 
that rasm itself.’ 


CORRECTIONS TO UPDATE THE ORTHOGRAPHY 


There were six instances observed of the second kind of correction where the 
orthography was updated and/or clarified by the addition of a letter or dia- 
critical marks. These particular clarifications are considered to be an updating 
of the text in that their addition marks a chronological development to make 
the text more phonetically explicit in order to limit the inherent variability of 
the unpointed consonantal text. 


1) Topkapi 14:37:1: Consonantal diacritic variant: nun for ta’ in |a 
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(dhurriyati). This appears to be a heavier slash added by a later hand to 
make this explicitly read dhurriyani. This variant was discussed in de- 
tail in Chapter 5. This clarification of the diacritical mark denotes what 
would now be considered a non-standard way of pointing the text. 
BNF 330a 14:38:1: Four diacritical marks are added to the word | 
(nukhfi) to make each of its letters clearly understood, where the aver- 
age use of diacritics in that part of the manuscript is only one or two per 
word. Also, the fourth diacritic is a dot after the fa’ over the first part 
of the ya’, as if there were a niin between the two, like a first person 
singular pronoun suffix. The stem for the nin is not there, though, so 
it is probably an extra dot that was accidentally placed there. The addi- 
tion of these dots clearly points the reader to read what has become the 
standard form of the word. 

At 14:38:2 in the Meknes manuscript one diacritical mark appears to 
have been added later to make a letter clearly a niin in js (nu linu), 
removing the possibility of it being read as a ta’ or ya’, as in the next 
variant, which can both provide plausible alternative readings. 
Topkapi 14:38:2: Consonantal diacritical variant. Ya’ instead of niin 
in js (nu Tinu), so that it reads =. (yu Tinu). This clarification denotes 
what would now be considered a non-standard way of pointing the text. 
This variant is discussed in detail in Chapter 5. 

At 14:40:1 in the Istanbul manuscript, an alifis added in the small space 
between two letters and it partially obscures the final letter ha’, of 4.4! 
(al-salawat). This is perhaps to make an understood pronunciation of 
the long “a” explicit, or it could be to make this part of the text conform 
to anew orthographical practice that required the addition of alifs. Such 
a practice is said to have been ordered by the Umayyad governor Ziyad 
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b. Abthi (d. 684) when he ordered two thousand alifs to be added to the 
text of the Qur'àn.'? 

6) At 14:41:1 in the Istanbul manuscript, an alifis added in the small space 
between the second waw and the /am in («3j , (waliwalidayya). This is 
perhaps to make an understood pronunciation of the long “a” sound 
explicit, or it could be to make this part of the text conform to the new 
orthographical practice mentioned in 3). This added a/if is notable for 
another reason. It makes the reading of this particular word match what 
is attributed to have been the reading in the version of Ibn Mas'üd at 
this point in the text.!! 


Again, these variants could be testimony to unrecorded patterns of recita- 
tion, or they could be testimony to a degree of fluidity of reading that was 
still in place at the time this manuscript was inscribed where there were still 
minor elements of recitation and inscription of the text that were considered 
to be within the discretion of the scribe. 


CORRECTING A COPYIST MISTAKE 


There were five instances of this last category. The first was at 14:37:4 in 
manuscript BNF 333c where a /aàm was partially erased to make it a medial 
ya’ in the word \,.«). Originally, 1,4! was written. Rezvan notes that this kind 
of correction can be found in the later Qur'anic manuscript tradition as well. 
He documents many, including ones involving words and phrases, in Qur'an 
manuscripts from the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries C.E. However, his 
conclusion concerning these later manuscripts is that they were copyist errors 
transcribing the standard consonantal text, rather than legitimate alternative 
variant readings. It appeared to Rezvan that Arabic was not the native lan- 
guage of either the copyists or their proofreaders who were correcting their 
work. A scribe's poor Arabic, though, was probably not the situation for the 
much earlier examples surveyed for this study. 

The second was at 14:37:5 in the Topkapi manuscript involving an erased 
tooth letter. An extra tooth letter was originally in J.-s (faja'al) between the 
final two consonants 'ayn and /am. It was in the same style and form as other 
tooth letters in the main text and was erased, very possibly by the original scribe. 
Itcan be safely concluded to be a copyist mistake because no word forms which 
include the letter can be found which fit the context. There is also no reference 
to such a variant at this point in any of the Qur'an variants collections. 

The third was at 14:37:6 in the Topkapi manuscript. Again, this involves an 
erased tooth letter, this time between the two consonants ra’ and za’ in .83,\; 
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(warzughum). It was in the same style and form as other tooth letters in the 
main text and was erased, very possibly by the original scribe. It can be safely 
concluded to be a copyist mistake because no word forms which include the 
letter can be found which fit the context. There is also no reference to such a 
variant at this point in any of the Qur'an variants collections. 

It is interesting to note the number and kinds of corrections made. Thirteen 
corrections were observed over seven verses of text in twenty manuscripts. 
If this proportion were extended to the rest of the Qur'an it would confirm 
Fedeli's assertion that corrections in early Qur'ans are very common. ° 

Also, the majority (seven of thirteen) of corrections are to change the 
text toward what is traditionally considered to be the standard reading. This 
confirms what Fedeli observed in her study of palimpsests.'* The original 
texts of the palimpsests were evidently too different to be corrected, so that 
they had to be completely erased and rewritten with the “standard” text. The 
manuscripts surveyed for this study conformed to that standard enough that 
evidently only small erasures and rewrites were necessary. 

The manuscripts that contain more examples of different words are mainly 
palimpsests. The Mingana palimpsest has at least three occurrences of differ- 
ent words.'? Fedeli observed at least seven in the Bonham palimpsest, two in 
the Fogg palimpsest, and one in a non-palimpsest manuscript in the Oster- 
reichische Nationalbibliothek.!' E. Puin also observed differences in wording 
in both the superior and inferior texts of a palimpsest from the San’a’ manu- 
scripts." The significance of the rarity of this phenomenon in non-palimpsest 
manuscripts is also highlighted by the large number of reports of different 
words asserted to have been in the Companions' collections of the Qur'àn. 
With just a cursory glance through Jeffery's list of variants in the collection 
of Ibn Mas'üd one will find many examples, starting with a synonym in the 
very first surah, 1:6, with t: instead of ts for “path” in “Guide us in the 
straight path."'* For S. 14, Jeffery records that Ibn Mas'üd's codex reputedly 
had six different word variants.'? 

For the Qur'an, only three of the thirteen corrections observed (23 percent) 
are to correct a copyist mistake. Seven of the thirteen (54 percent) intention- 
ally conform the text in the manuscript to the consonantal form of the stan- 
dard text. Three of these thirteen (23 percent) are also efforts to update the 
orthography, but to a new reading system of the text no longer considered to 
be standard or canonical. 

There are few unintentional copyist mistakes corrected in the Qur'an 
manuscripts surveyed. Three are corrected and eighteen are not corrected (14 
percent). Though the sampling for these mistakes and corrections is small and 
any conclusions made from them are tentative, this perhaps indicates that as a 
tendency many copyist mistakes escape correction in these manuscripts. 
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Also, the overall number of corrections makes it possible that the great ma- 
jority of the corrections in the Qur’ans were made with a dogmatic purpose 
in mind: to establish the standardized form of the consonantal text. That this 
was a process to reinforce a dogmatic position can be seen in the contrast 
between the ways the variants for conforming the text to another text were 
made. According to Islamic tradition, the standardization of the precise text 
of the Qur'an in the seventh/first century had been a political as well as re- 
ligious action. It was also a political and religious action in the tenth/fourth 
century with Ibn Mujahid only choosing readings that would support par- 
ticular Sunni orthodox political and theological positions.?? In between these 
two dates, when alternative versions were still in use in competition with 
the *Uthmanic version, it is known that pressure from the religious and legal 
establishment was applied to conform the text against competing text-forms. 
For instance, there was a decree by the prominent Medinese jurist Malik ibn 
Anas (d. 795/179) that a ruler had the duty to prevent both the sale and recita- 
tion of the version attributed to Ibn Mas'üd.?' A scribe making such changes 
in Qur'àns was not acting in isolation to only clarify and correct a text with 
unintentional errors. He was also not just reinforcing what he as an individual 
scribe thought was a more correct reading. Instead, if the greater picture 
described by Islamic tradition 1s correct, the Qur'àn scribe was consciously 
participating in a broader ideological project to make the text conform to one 


Table 8.1 

Location Manuscript Change Made Reason(s) Later Scribe 

14:35:2 Topkapi ^ hàdà written over Conform text to standard reading yes 
other letters 

14:35:3 Meknes 4la' added Conform text to standard reading yes 

14:37:1 Topkapi Diacritics added Designate a non-standard reading yes 

14:37:4 BN 333c lam corrected to ya’ Correct copyist mistake no 

14:37:5 BN 328a Fā corrected to wa’ Designate a non-standard reading no 

14:37:6 Topkapi Erased tooth letter Correct a copyist mistake no 

14:38:1 BN 330a  Diacritics added Conform text to standard reading yes 

14:38:2 Topkapi Diacritics added Designate a non-standard reading yes 

14:38:2 Meknes Diacritics added Conform text to standard reading yes 

14:39:1 01-20.x al added to make Correct a copyist mistake yes 
al-hamdu 

14:39:1-2 BN370a Major erasure Conform text to standard reading yes 

14:40:1 Istanbul alif added Update orthography/Conform text yes 

to standard reading 
14:41:1 Istanbul alif added Update orthography/Conform text yes 


to standard reading 
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precise standard consonantal reading. Powers examines an intriguing double 
correction in BNF 328a that perhaps demonstrates corrections for legal and 
theological reasons.? 

The extensive scope of such a project becomes more apparent when the 
Qur’anic palimpsests are brought into the picture. It may be legitimately 
suggested that the original texts of the palimpsests were too different from 
the standard to be corrected, so that they had to be completely erased and 
rewritten with the “standard” text. The manuscripts surveyed for this study 
conformed to that standard well enough that only small erasures and rewrites 
were necessary. The most severe example in these manuscripts was BNF 
370a which had half of a line of text defaced. This section is too short to con- 
tain the full standard text so the full text was squeezed in. It was defaced so 
effectively that the original reading cannot be determined with certainty. 

With the Qur'ànic manuscript tradition, that so many dogmatic correc- 
tions were observed in a limited random sampling is a significant testimony 
to the strength of the efforts made to standardize its text. This is perhaps a 
significant representative indication of the directions in which corrections 
were made. 
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EVALUATING THE TEXTUAL 
VARIANTS 


Write down my poetry, for the written word is more pleasing to me than 
memory. ... A book does not forget, nor does it substitute one word for 
another. 


—phu'l Rumma! 


For how could you establish even the most obvious fact when there existed 
no record outside your own memory? 


— George Orwell? 


This section presents an in-depth evaluation of the variants discussed earlier. 
So far, the variants have been discussed mainly as isolated individual units 
in their immediate context, according to the canons of the textual criticism 
method of reasoned eclecticism. This section will evaluate the variants in 
regard to some issues that are distinctive to the Qur'anic manuscript and 
textual tradition. 

First, the variants will be examined against the backdrop of the records of 
variants in early Islamic literature concerning the different reading systems 
and collections of the Qur'an that were attributed to Muhammad's compan- 
ions. Though many consonantal variants are discussed in these records, they 
are perhaps more notable for the variants they record for the oral pronun- 
ciation of a unified consonantal text. As much as being a record of written 
variants once thought to have been in the tradition, they are extensive records 
of the oral transmission of the text which accompanied the written transmis- 
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sion. In recent years a plethora of materials has appeared from Arabic presses 
concerning this respect of the Qur’an’s transmission and reflects the historical 
mainstream of methods that Muslims have used when they have performed 
textual criticism on the text of the Qur'an. These include reprints of classic 
medieval works of the Qur’anic sciences, to ancient commentaries, to collec- 
tions of recitation systems keyed to the text of the Qur'an, a sort of critical 
text to the Qur'àn presenting the canonical variant readings.’ For this study, 
the variants observed in the surveyed manuscripts will be compared to the 
variants recorded in the early authorities to have once been in the tradition. 
The major sources for this will be the compendiums by Jeffery, the MOQ and 
the MQ, and these will be supplemented from other available sources. This 
is not an exhaustive study of the available variant readings in the secondary 
Islamic literature, but it is representative of the kinds of variants recorded to 
have existed in the earliest Islamic centuries. This will comprise chapter 9, 
Variants in Islamic Literature. 

With the analysis of the individual variants as they compare to the records in 
the secondary literature, comments will be made as to how the variants relate to 
the text forms presented in the Introduction. As a reminder, these were: 


— 


Predecessor text-form: the oral or written sources the author used. 

2. Autographic text-form: the form the author wrote as it left his desk. 

3. Authoritative text-form: a form of text that acquired a degree of local 
consensual authority. 

4. Canonical text-form: a form of the text that acquired a degree of wide 
consensual authority. 

5. Interpretive text-form: any later intentional reformulation for stylistic, 

practical or dogmatic reasons. 


Some Islamic sources claim that there were only twelve differences be- 
tween al-Hajjaj’s and ‘Uthman’s versions.* A more recent examination of 
the traditions concerning al-Hajjaj's version asserts that it could have been a 
much more thorough revision of the text.’ Since this debate cannot be settled 
by a clear testimony from within the tradition, this book will treat al-Hajjaj's 
version as the earliest available Canonical text-form, but also with the under- 
standing that it was directly related to a possible one by *Uthman. 

The second chapter in this section, chapter 10, will consider the variants 
in regard to issues of intentionality. This concerns what can be surmised of 
the intentions of the scribes who actually recorded the textual variants in 
manuscripts. Reference to these aspects has already been made to a degree in 
the classification of the variants as Copyist Mistakes, Grammatical Variants, 
etc., and possibilities of intentionality have been mentioned in the individual 
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analysis of the variants themselves. Chapter 10, Intentionality, will discuss 
the larger issues involved when one attributes intentionality to scribes as well 
as the particular issues the Qur'an's textual history brings to this discussion 
from the various accounts of editions of the text recorded in historical records 
and the Qur'an sciences literature. 

Third, the variants will also be discussed in regard to the unique facet of the 
Qur'an's textual tradition of its oral genesis and transmission, and the extensive 
written records that there came to be of this oral tradition. Chapter 11, Orality, 
will examine the oral dynamics of the transmission of the Qur'an's text and the 
complex relation of this oral transmission to the written transmission of the text 
in manuscripts. Comments will be made as to what can be discerned concerning 
the oral transmission from what has been recorded in manuscripts. 

These chapters will then lead on to the final section, where the strands will 
be pulled together with conclusions and a suggested overview of the history 
of the text of the Qur'an. 
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Variants in Manuscripts Compared 
to Those in Islamic Records 


The Islamic records of textual variants for the Qur'an are remarkable for their 
sheer volume and scope in regard to the entire text of the Qur'an. In addition 
to generating a genre of gird ‘at (recital systems) literature, they permeate the 
early and medieval commentaries and grammatical literature. In the earliest 
Islamic centuries, there seems to have been an understanding, at least among 
the scholars, that the Qur'an they had received had come with a tremendous 
degree of internal variety. 

Conversely, and anomalously in comparison with other bodies of literature! 
the variants in the early Islamic literature are of greater number and a much 
broader span of types and sizes than is found in extant Qur'an manuscripts. 
This section explores the question of how the variants observed in the 
manuscripts compare with what variants are said to have once existed in 
manuscripts and the accompanying oral tradition asserted in this early Islamic 
literature. 

Bergstrásser noted that Qur'àn manuscripts have played no observable 
role in Islamic Qur'an studies since the tenth /fourth century? By that time, 
a sizeable body of literature had developed concerning textual variants in 
the Qur'àn. Also, variants could be found in other early literature like com- 
mentaries, grammatical works, and hadith. Jeffery found one significant early 
collection of textual variants which he published and supplemented with 
readings he had gleaned from other literature? From his own study, he stated 
that the textual variants of substance that exist are to be found in the early 
Islamic literature but not in Qur'an manuscripts.* 
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In these records, one sometimes finds two different spellings of a word at- 
tributed to the same ancient authority.? This is one feature that has led some 
scholars to believe that the literature presents a pious fiction made up of in- 
vented readings. However, some of the variants are found in the manuscripts, 
though so far none of the major variants which contain substantial portions of 
text have been discovered. Jeffery mentioned in the preface to his collection 
his opinion that," 


When we have assembled all the variants from these earlier Codices that can 
be gleaned from the works of the exegetes and philologers, we have only such 
readings as were useful for the purposes of Tafsir (commentary) and were con- 
sidered to be sufficiently near orthodoxy to be allowed to survive. 


He evidently believed that they did at one time exist but had been purpose- 
fully suppressed. 

The readings used for this book that were obtained from the collections of 
textual variants in addition to Jeffery's confirm part of his conclusion that 
the Islamic records do contain an authentic memory of readings once con- 
tained in the manuscript tradition. Though there may be inconsistencies in 
the recorded variants, they should not be dismissed as wholesale inventions. 
This is so even though the overall degree of their accuracy is impossible to 
precisely quantify because of the lack of sufficient primary source materials, 
and because of the general tendencies of the variants that fit with the variables 
allowed by a developing orthography. 

This section will test this general picture of Qur'anic variants on the 
basis of the variants found in the manuscripts examined compared to those 
recorded in the literature. The spectrum of manuscripts examined for this 
study provides some hope that other variants could be found, since some 
of the manuscripts used in this study were not available to Jeffery, Berg- 
strásser, or Pretzl, and these manuscripts are at least as old as those that 
were at their disposal.* What follows will not be an exhaustive survey of 
variants found in the secondary Islamic literature but will be a representa- 
tive presentation of what can be found in the literature from the most im- 
portant collections available compared to what was found in the surveyed 
manuscripts. 

Islamic sources group Qur'anic textual variants into categories that West- 
ern scholars have come to refer to as “canonical” and “uncanonical”:? 


We now have, then, two classes of variants to the Qur'an text, the canonical, 
consisting of the variants of the Seven canonized by Ibn Mujahid, and with 
lesser degree of authority those of the Ten, and uncanonical . . . consisting of 
all other variants. 
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These Seven and Ten are currently referred to in the scholarly literature 
as “canonical” variants but in terms of the categories used in this study 
are more precisely later Interpretive text-forms of al-Hajjaj’s consonantal 
text. The canonical Seven refers to the seven precise ways of reciting the 
consonantal Qur’an text as published by Ibn Mujahid in 936/324. These are 
termed canonical because for the most part they remain within the textual 
boundaries set by the consonantal text attributed to *Uthman and they were 
deemed acceptable by a large group of Muslim authorities. At about that 
same time, these Seven were supplemented with three other versions which 
commanded general assent as well as the Seven.'? Four additional ones also 
achieved acceptance, but not to quite the same degree as the Ten.!! The 
uncanonical variants consist of all other known variants. These are variants 
from versions attributed to the Companions of Muhammad as well as any 
other recitations systems. They are termed “uncanonical” because they are 
not recognized as being legitimate variants within the parameters set con- 
cerning the Ten. 

The variants from the manuscripts surveyed will be compared to the vari- 
ants in Islamic literature under three headings: 


1. Canonical Variants from the Ten Readings 
2. Uncanonical Variants from the Fourteen" and other collections 
3. Shrite variants 


The records of variants from the Islamic literature will first be discussed as 
to their possible relation to the Autographic text form and their relative place 
in the textual history of the Qur'àn. They will then be compared to the textual 
readings found in the manuscripts.? 

The following readings are listed according to how their form relates to 
the manuscripts surveyed for this study. On the left, after the verse citation, 
the Arabic form of the word in question is given in the most prominent form 
in which it appears in the manuscripts. This might be with or without the 
diacritical marks and without hamza that it has later come to be read with. 
The readings on the right are given with a minimum of diacritical marks to 
distinguish the reading from the reading in the manuscripts and to show how 
it would have appeared in the early manuscripts. Mention will be made as to 
if the variant was found in the surveyed manuscripts or not. 


CANONICAL VARIANTS WITHIN THE TEN READINGS 


14:35:1 e» ela! Ibn ‘Amir (7), al-Mutaw'i (Nafi’, 7)'° 
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Consonantal variant: alif in last syllable rather than ya’. Variants concern- 
ing the spelling of Ibrahim were discussed in detail in the section on variant 
spellings of names. However, it should be mentioned that this one canonical 
spelling variant of Ibrahim's name was not found in any of the manuscripts 
surveyed. It makes a particular pronunciation of his name explicit, one that is 
more in line with the pronunciation of Syrian Christians of the time.'® Since 
it is not found in any ofthe earliest manuscripts surveyed, and since it makes 
explicit a pronunciation that is ambiguous in the earliest spellings observed, 
it is almost certainly a later form which cannot be considered to be what was 
in the Canonical text-form. 


14:37:5 owl NT Ibn ‘Amir (7), al-Hulwani (Ibn ‘Amir, 7), 
Hisham (Ibn ‘Amir, 7)," Khalaf (10)? 


Consonantal variant: added medial ya’, which does not change the mean- 
ing. The variant with the medial ya’ was found in only BL Or. 12884. BL Or. 
12884 represents a transitional stage in the hamza’s development in that it is 
not marked, as the later texts and current Arabic script are, with a small ‘ayn 
(-) on the consonantal line, or as an even smaller ‘ayn above vowel seats ( 9). 
Instead, it is marked occasionally with a thick “s” shape above vowels in 
medial or final position, and it is never found above or below an alif in initial 
position, or as a full consonant in initial position. In the passage 14:35-41, 
excluding the thirteen initial uses of hamza, it is marked in only five of the 
nine medial and final positions where it is found in the Cairo text. At this 
word in 14:37:5 there is a hamza marked above the ya’ with the “s” symbol, 
but there is not a separate stem for it. 

Overall, this appears to be a spelling variant to make a particular pronunci- 
ation explicit, and also represent a transitional orthographic form before uses 
of hamza were clearly codified. Its presence in the relatively late manuscript 
BL Or. 12884 and the reasons just mentioned reflect that this is not the earli- 
est form of this word in the transmission of the text in manuscripts. 


oul Ibn Kathir (7)!° 


Consonantal variant: no hamza or its stem in the middle of the word. This 
variant involves no change in meaning. The form without the ya’ or stem 
for hamza is however the normal form of the word found in sixteen of the 
manuscripts,” but it should be mentioned that these manuscripts were in- 
scribed before hamza was a written consonant in manuscripts. This makes it 
impossible to determine if the manuscripts recorded this intended variant or 
not. The absence of Hamza is understandable in that the convention for writ- 
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ing hamza was one introduced later into the Arabic Qur'anic script. Hamza 
did not exist as a separate consonantal letter until the third Islamic century, 
and before that was only marked by alif if it began a word. ?' This is con- 
firmed in that hamza on the consonantal line is only found in the later texts, 
the Cairo, the Sharif, and the Warsh. Because of the prevalence of this form in 
the earliest manuscripts and it being the reading that best explains the origins 
of the other variants, it is probably the reading of the Canonical text-form. 


14:37:5 sy Soe Ja'far b. Muhammad (Nafi’, 7), Ibn Mujahid 
(Ibn Kathir , 7, or Abū ‘Amr, 7)? 


Diacritical mark variant: changes person from “you incline their hearts” to 
“they incline their hearts.” This variant with the initial ya’ was not observed 
in any of the manuscripts, though the form «s, was purposefully indicated 
in some of the early manuscripts possibly to remove the ambiguity of the 
unpointed form.” This variant involves a change of person, the variant read- 
ing “he inclines,” or the group “they” treated as a singular, instead of “you 
incline.” Only one of the manuscripts that has the explicit standard reading 
“you incline” is of the earliest stratum of manuscripts, which tend to have 
no diacritical marks on the initial letter.” This would be a negative indica- 
tion that the scribe was making sure the variant version, «ss , and any other 
potential variant versions were not to be read at this point of the text. There 
is also a significant number of early manuscripts, though not of the earliest 
level, that have no diacritics here.? 

Grammatically, either reading makes sense in this passage. The standard 
second person reading, “You incline to them,” has Allah divinely moving the 
hearts of the people toward his progeny. The variant third person reading, 
“the people incline to them,” has the people’s response as a result of Allah’s 
answering the prayer. It is difficult to decide which of these two interpreta- 
tions of the unpointed text explains the origin of the other. Since the Canoni- 
cal text-form was probably mostly unpointed, it is perhaps best to leave it 
ambiguous. 


14:40:2 <s ge Ibn Kathir (7), ‘Asim (7), Abū Ja’far (10), 
Qunbul (Ibn Kathir, 7), Ibn Shanabüdh (Ibn 
Kathir, 7/5, Hamza (7), Abū ‘Amr (7), Hafs 
(T), Ya’ qub (10)°8 


Consonantal variant: attached possessive pronoun suffix: ‘my prayer'—it 
makes explicit an implicit vowel mark. Though this was not found in any of 
the manuscripts, one similar was found in 01-29.1: s (du 'à) with a niin added 
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in the space above the line immediately after the final alif. If this word was 
once part of the manuscript tradition, it was most likely a later development 
to improve the meaning of the text to make an understood meaning more 
explicit. It is also interesting that one of the readers that used this variant was 
Hafs. This disagrees with the form of the text currently attributed to him used 
as the standard form of text in this study. 


UNCANONICAL VARIANTS FROM THE FOURTEEN? 
AND OTHER COLLECTIONS 


14:35:1 ex pla, Abū Misa al-Ash'ari, Ibn az-Zubayr”? 
Ps en) an-Nawawi ?! 


Consonantal variants: these variations all affect the pronunciation of 
Ibrahrm's name. The second version attributed to an-Nawawi was found 
in Istanbul, BL Or. 2165, BNF 326a, and 328a. Variants of this name are 
discussed at more length in the names section. However, it should be noted 
that the forms a,i and ,s\,\ do not match what was actually found in the 
manuscripts. Only the form 2 ,| matches what is found in some of the manu- 
scripts, and it is a form found only in some of the very earliest manuscripts: 
Istanbul, BL Or. 2165, BNF 328a, and 326a. That an uncanonical form is 
found in manuscripts as a regular feature provides evidence that when the 
judgment between canonical and uncanonical was being made, manuscripts 
of the Qur'an were not closely studied, or used as an authority for deciding 
the issue. 

These variant spellings make sense as attempts to make explicit particular 
pronunciations that are among several allowed by a defective script. Since 
two of the three reported forms are not found in the manuscripts, they are 
also evidence that the oral tradition was not sufficiently controlled to preserve 
only one pronunciation, but that the ambiguity inherent in the unpointed 
script was a departure point for alternative pronunciations. Also, two forms of 
Ibrahim’s name were found in the earliest manuscripts, -»,\ and 2 ,\ , so both 
should be considered to have been part of the Canonical text-form. There was 
flexibility on this point of detail. 


14:35:2 Jl al al-A’mash (14), Hasan al-Basri (14) 
Consonantal variant: attached direct object pronoun suffix: "make safe 


for me." This was not found in any of the surveyed manuscripts. It makes 
explicit what is already implied in Ibrahim’s prayer, “Make for me this place 
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a place of security." Perhaps it is an exegetically inspired variant to heighten 
the sense of insecurity of the place to which Ibrahim was bringing Ismail and 
Hagar. According to Islamic tradition it was a desolate place without water 
before the miraculous discovery of the Zamzam spring.? Since it was not in 
any of the manuscripts, and since it can be viewed as exegetically inspired, it 
was probably not the form in the Canonical text-form. 


14:37:1 seu cs. d Ubayy b. Ka'b*? 


Consonantal variant: different attached pronoun suffix: "I have made 
dwell” is changed to “Truly, You have made dwell." This was not found in 
any of the manuscripts. Since it is attributed to one of the companions of 
Muhammad, Ubayy ibn Ka’b, it deserves extra consideration. This variant 
shifts the emphasis of responsibility from Ibrahtm to Allah for Ibrahtm’s 
action for settling some of his family in “this place.” It strengthens the con- 
ception of Allah’s divine plan of establishing Ibrahim’s progeny in Mecca. 
If the reading of the text originally attributed the action to Allah, it is hard 
to imagine why it would then have been changed to place the emphasis on 
Ibrahim’s action. However, if the reading originally stressed Ibrahim’s re- 
sponsibility, then it is conceivable that a change would later be made to stress 
Allah’s divine plan in this action. This variant, then, seems to be an exegeti- 
cally inspired variant, rather than a legitimate contender for the reading of the 
Canonical text-form. 


14:37:5 «a asbl Ubayy b. Ka'b, Ibn Mijlaz^, Anonymous” 
NU *'[sà b. Amr 
ial Anonymous?” 


Consonantal variant/Word variant: the alif instead of hamza changes this 
to a different word: “hearts” to “group.” The variant with alif attributed to 
Ubayy b. Ka'b and Ibn Mijlaz was observed in 01-28.1 and 01-29.1. The 
variant attributed to *Isa b. *Amr was also attributed to the Canonical reciter 
Ibn Kathir, and was the basic form found in twelve of the manuscripts.?* 
However, since these manuscripts were inscribed before hamza was used as 
a written consonant in manuscripts, it is impossible to determine if this was 
the intended variant or not. Also, Puin asserts that the presence of the full 
alif in this word in manuscripts 01-28.1 and 01-29.1 presents a very early 
convention in orthography before alif and ya’ and their uses in relation to 
hamza were fully distinguished and codified.? As such, the variants in these 
two manuscripts represent orthographic forms that represent an early inherent 
flexibility in pronunciation which preceded in time the formal distinction of 
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recitations into canonical and uncanonical. The last variant attributed to an 
anonymous source listed above was not observed in any of the manuscripts. 

Since the earliest manuscripts contain a form that can be interpreted with 
either choice, this form, when found in a manuscript, could represent a later 
change to make the text conform to an understood interpretation of the word. 
Because of the witness of the earliest manuscripts, and the way the reading 
əbi makes the meaning explicit, it is almost certainly a later reading and not 
part of the Canonical text-form. However, since it is found in two of the 
earliest manuscripts surveyed, there is a small chance it is the more original 
reading and the one without a/if represents a dogmatic omission, but in view 
of the inherent ambiguities of Arabic in this early period, this writer thinks 
adding in the a/if was more likely to be an intentional addition. 

The second variant, ..3 , was also in the canonical variants. It is the form 
found in most of the early manuscripts. It is a form that can accommodate 
either of the main readings, “hearts” or “group,” as they would have been 
written in the earliest orthography. Because of the prevalence of this form in 
the earliest manuscripts and it being the reading that best explains the origins 
of the other variants, it is probably the reading of the Canonical text-form. 

The third variant, i4! , was not observed in the selected verses in any of 
the manuscripts surveyed. If it appeared in early manuscripts, it would be 
representative of the flexible use of the long vowels before their phonetic 
values were fully standardized. It is difficult to imagine a reason for a scribe 
to introduce this reading after the values were set. As such, it would be a form 
that could conceivably precede the Canonical text-form, or indicate a flexible 
level of spelling within the Canonical text-form. 


14:37:5 Gs TI al-Yamani, ‘A’isha, Masalama b. ‘Abdallah*° 


Diacritical mark variant: changes person from “you incline their hearts” 
to “the people incline their hearts.” This was not observed in any of the 
manuscripts. This variant was also found in the canonical listings of variants. 
Seven of the older manuscripts do designate the consonant tã’. The others 
would allow for either reading. As mentioned earlier, the Canonical text-form 
at this location was probably unpointed and allowed for the ambiguity that 
inspired or allowed both forms. 


14:39:1 doa, EU Ibn Muhaysin (14)? 
Word variant: instead of preposition with attached pronoun, the pronoun 


is attached directly to the noun and the preposition “to” is omitted. This was 
not observed in any of the manuscripts. Since it is found in the Fourteen 
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Readings, it must have attained a fair degree of recognition. Grammatically, 
the two forms represent two ways of saying the same thing: "He gave to 
me," one through the use of a pronoun attached to a preposition, the other 
through the method of attaching a pronoun suffix directly to the verb to cre- 
ate an indirect object. The variant is the simpler of the two methods, and it 
is difficult to determine which might have given rise to the other. Also, both 
sound very similar in recitation and it would be easy to mistake one for the 
other aurally. Since the manuscript tradition is so unanimous on the version 
using the preposition, and since there is no dogmatic or stylistic reason why 
one should be preferred to the other, the standard reading should be viewed 
as that of the Canonical text-form. 


14:41:1 24 3; ce Js Yahya b. Ya'mar, az-Zuhri, Ibrahim an- 
Nakha’t, Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘Alī, Sa’id b. 
Jubayr”, Ibn Mas'üd** 


Consonantal variant: the dagger a/if represents the pronunciation of a full 
alif while recognizing that a full a/if may not have been present in the earliest 
consonantal text. With the alif, the word means “and to my parents." Without 
the alif the word means “and to my children," or it could mean “parents” if 
the alifis understood to be pronounced though it is not present. The omission 
permits a degree of ambiguity in the choice of reading of this word. The form 
without alif was found in seventeen of the manuscripts surveyed. 


cs Sa’id b. Jubair^*, Ibn Mas'üd", Yahya b. Ya' mar? 


Consonantal variant: the full alif is written in this form, making the word 
explicitly “parents.” This form was observed in five manuscripts.” 

The disagreement at the heart of these two variants is what is meant by the 
word if Ibrahim is praying for the forgiveness of himself and his parents, or 
for himself and his children or descendants. It is also important to note that 
both forms are attributed to the close companion of Muhammad, Ibn Mas'üd, 
indicating either a mistaken attribution or an invented attribution. 

The reading ,«!j, makes the understood pronunciation of the word meaning 
"parents" explicit in the orthography. Since it is observed in two of the earli- 
est manuscripts surveyed, Istanbul and 01-29.1, it has a strong claim to being 
the reading of the Canonical text-form. More of the early manuscripts had the 
form without alif, having been written before the convention of dagger alifs 
was introduced, which if pronounced without the alif meant “children” or 
"descendants." This was the case in six early manuscripts: Topkapi, BL Or. 
2165, BNF 328a, 01-28.1, 01-20.x, and the Samarkand Kufic Codex. 
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Dogmatic reasons arose within Islam's first three centuries for distin- 
guishing the two readings. If it refers to parents (with alif), then this verse 
provides the initial impetus for later Qur’anic verses that present Ibrahtm’s 
personal struggle over his parents' eternal destiny, and Allah's decision that 
one should not pray for the forgiveness of confirmed idolators. If it refers to 
children (without alif), then it is at least a reference to the immediate context 
from verse 39 concerning Isma’il and Ishaq, and possibly further to other 
descendants of Abraham who were monotheists. This would have a bearing 
on views of the extent of Ibrahim’s prophetic knowledge and could provide 
a proof text for later Muslims seeking to include others under Ibrahim’s pro- 
phetic mantle. 

It is not an easy issue to resolve. From a text-critical point of view, the 
form without alif is the simplest, and best explains the origins of the others 
as attempts to alleviate the inherent ambiguity of the early script. Also, the 
meaning “children” has the appeal of fitting the context most closely with 
the near reference to Ibrahim’s sons. This is all complicated, however, in that 
there is very early testimony to the form with alif, which would make the 
meaning of "parents" explicit. Overall, the version of the word without alif 
is probably the form of the Canonical text-form, since it represents a level of 
orthographic ambiguity known to exist at this time, and provides a basis for 
why some might wish to add in the alif to clarify the text. 


els Ubayy b. Ka'b^ 


Word variant: this different word means "father." This was not found in 
any of the manuscripts. This variant is of special interest in that a ninth/third 
century authority on non-canonical variants, Ibn Halawath, said this was in 
the original copy of the Qur’an.*' Unfortunately, he gave no further expla- 
nation. A dogmatic reason for this reading can be found in that within the 
Qur’an itself there is a development in how Ibrahim’s relationship with his 
idolatrous parents is presented. 14:41 is the only passage within the Qur'àn 
that refers to Ibrahim praying for both his parents’ forgiveness. The other 
verses present him praying concerning just his father, before the later verses 
were given that he was not to pray for his forgiveness.? Perhaps we have in 
this reading an attempt to make the Qur'àn passages consistent on the mat- 
ter and have them all relate to just Ibrahim's father. Unfortunately, because 
there is such little reference to actual manuscripts in early Islamic literature 
concerning variant readings, and because there is strong evidence that even 
by Ibn Halawaih's time any original manuscripts *Uthman may have sent out 
were probably destroyed, it is difficult to take Ibn Halawath’s testimony as 
more than an inaccurate belief common to his time. 
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3 Jl Anonymous™, Some unnamed codices? 
guts 


Word variant: this different word means “descendants.” It was not found 
in any of the manuscripts. This variant makes explicit a particular interpreta- 
tion of «44, , “children,” that includes later generations. This reading was not 
found in any surveyed manuscript, and is only referred to in the secondary 
sources without any specific attribution to a Qur'an reader or Companion of 
Muhammad. If this had been the original reading, there would have been no 
reason to change it. However, it can be explained as an intentional variant 
to strengthen a particular interpretation of this verse so that it would include 
Muhammad's descendants. It can therefore be safely regarded as not of the 
initial canonical text-form. 


SHPITE VARIANTS 


Shi'ite variants are a particular subcategory of uncanonical variants in their 
relation to the Qur'àn. They are variants asserted by some Shi’ite writers 
that they were once part of the Qur'an but were changed or deleted for po- 
litical and dogmatic reasons. There is a sizable literature on the existence, 
legitimacy, and importance of these variants." The earliest Shi'ite scholars 
asserted that ‘Uthman had falsified the text of the Qur'an, though later and 
current scholarship mainly upholds the authenticity of this text.” This study 
will not directly seek to uphold or disprove *Uthman's alleged falsification. 
Instead, it will present the variants reported in various lists and compare them 
to what has been found in the manuscripts surveyed. The main sources used 
are the major variant collections by Jeffery, MOO, and MỌ, Jeffery’s collec- 
tion of the readings of Zayd b. ‘Al,5 a website devoted to comparing Shi'ite 
and Sunni variants,” various articles,” and a significant newly available 
source, the Kitab al-qira’at of Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sayyari.*'! 


14:37:5 oss! esll Zayd b. ‘Al? 


Consonantal variant/Word variant: the alif instead of hamza changes this to 
a different word: “hearts” is changed to “group.” As mentioned in the section 
concerning uncanonical variants, this form was observed in two of the earli- 
est manuscripts surveyed, 01-28.1 and 01-29.1. It makes the word explicit 
that “group” is what is intended at this point, and not “hearts.” It could also 
be indicative of an early use of alif for hamza that was later interpreted to 
be a different word. Because of the flexible orthographic conventions in the 
earliest period, and the way the reading »»b\ makes the meaning more explicit, 
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reading it as ‘group’ is probably a later reading and not part of the Canonical 
text-form. 


14:38:34 yp c» ols al-Sayyari? 


Word variant: replacement of the preposition min, “of a thing” (e.g., “noth- 
ing”), with the adjective shay’, “dishonorable thing." This variant is not at- 
tested in the manuscripts surveyed. It was also not listed among the canonical 
and uncanonical variants. If it were original, there seems to be no apparent 
reason why the text would have been changed away from it. However, chang- 
ing the unspecific 3 ; (“of a thing," e.g., "nothing") to the specific (2 ju 
( *a dishonorable thing") heightens the sense that Allah knows even the worst 
things that people conceal. A dogmatic reason could also be asserted in that it 
is only found in Shi'ite sources, and a common theme regarding the force of 
alleged Shi'ite variants is that they restored the honor and position of * Alt and 
his family that had been taken by their enemies. Perhaps inserting this word 
strengthened the Shi'ite polemic that Allah was watching and would judge 
the dishonorable deeds done to ‘Ali and all of the Shi'ites. Since this variant 
Is so poorly attested in the literature and not at all in manuscripts, and since its 
existence can be explained as an exegetical and possible dogmatic strengthen- 
ing of the text, it is almost certainly not the Canonical text-form. 


14:41:1 si 3, CN al-Hasan b. ‘Al, “ Zayd b. ‘Alt ^ 


This is listed in both the canonical and uncanonical variants lists, but in 
Shi'ite sources it is attributed specifically to Hasan, son of ‘Alt. With what 
is said concerning it in the prior sections, here may be added that the Shi' ite 
sources consistently present this reading as the authentic one, and use it as 
part of their justification for the prominence of ‘Ali and his family. For tex- 
tual and contextual reasons, this reading has excellent support for being in the 
Canonical text-form and possibly of an earlier Authoritative text-form from 
*Alr's collection, though one cannot be certain. The dogmatic interpretations 
that can be adduced have no effect on the question of its originality, other 
than to add the fact that Shi'ites from early times have held this view of the 
reading of the text, perhaps back to ‘Ali himself through his son Hasan. 

The al-Burhan website notes that Shi’ites tend to favor the spelling with- 
out the a/if meaning "children" or *sons" and interpret it various ways from 
Ismail and Ishaq to including the entire family of ‘Alt together with them.9 
All of these variants agree with the accusation ‘Ali is reported to have made 
to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As concerning the extent of ‘Uthman’s editing 
work on the Qur’an being limited to the falsification of just letters and words, 
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not phrases and portions.* But this cannot be asserted definitively since these 
variants are also found in Sunni sources and serve no clear dogmatic purpose. 
Also, they are all variants that are easily due to the ambiguities found in the 
earliest Arabic script found in Qur'an manuscripts. They are all credible ways 
of reading an ambiguous script. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING 
VARIANTS IN ISLAMIC LITERATURE 


In view of the variants that have been listed, when one compares the kinds of 
variants present in these three categories of variants, Canonical, Uncanonical, 
and Shi'ite, some important observations emerge. First, the Canonical vari- 
ants had many fewer variants in total than the Uncanonical ones, and had the 
ones that affected meaning the least. Two of the five listed Canonical variants 
were found in the manuscripts. One was an orthographic improvement found 
in later manuscript BL Or. 12884 and the other was one of three variants con- 
cerning the name of Ibrahim. Perhaps this was to be expected, in that being 
canonical there had already been selection according to a definite criterion for 
conforming to the ‘Uthmanic rasm. That selection, however, was not one that 
did away completely with disagreement and variety in the process of support- 
ing the Canonical text-form attributed to ‘Uthman. 

Among the Canonical variants listed in the literature, there were three in- 
stances of a consonantal variant and one diacritical mark variant. The diacriti- 
cal mark variant did affect meaning, as did one of the consonantal variants. 
The change of meaning involved a change of person with a verb and an added 
pronominal suffix that made an implied meaning explicit. The Canonical 
variants actually found in the manuscripts only involved small differences to 
the consonantal line of text that did not affect the meaning. They presented a 
smaller degree of variety in form and effect than those listed in the literature 
as having at one time existed. 

All of these Canonical variants would have affected the sound of the recitation 
of these verses as well. These differences would have been noticeable to the lis- 
tener or reciter. In a liturgical setting, the use of these various readings could have 
caused confusion, even though the basic meaning of the story was kept intact. 

As one would expect from the title, the Uncanonical variants had many 
more variants affecting meaning and recitation when compared with the 
Canonical ones. Including the Shi'ite variants in this category, seventeen 
variants were listed in the literature, seven of which were found in the 
manuscripts. Among the ones listed in the literature were sixteen consonantal 
variants, one diacritical mark variant, and eleven word variants. Eleven of 
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these affected the meaning of the verses in which they are located. This is a 
significant increase on the degree of variability compared with the listed ca- 
nonical variants. It must be said, though, that the degree of variability is still 
relatively small. None of the Uncanonical variants changes the meaning in a 
drastic way away from the basic story line. It is still the same story, but with 
some small differences in detail. 

All of these Uncanonical variants would have affected the sound of the rec- 
itation of these verses as well, and the degree of variability is increased in like 
manner to that of meaning. These differences would have been much more 
noticeable to the listener or reciter than with the Canonical variants. In a li- 
turgical setting, the use of these various readings would probably have caused 
confusion, even though the basic meaning of the story was kept intact. 

The Shi'ite variants were mainly a subset of the Uncanonical category, 
sharing many of the same readings. There were three consonantal variants 
and three word variants. All six of these affected the meaning of the verses 
in which they are located. None of them, however, changes the meaning in 
a drastic way away from the basic story line. Only two of them change the 
meaning in a way that can be used to support Shi’ite dogma, but it is not 
necessary to interpret these words in that way, and some Sunni scholars share 
these readings. Also, all of the Shi'ite variants would have affected the sound 
of the recitation of these verses, on a level comparable to that of the other 
Uncanonical variants. 

A noticeable omission from all of these types of variants recorded in Is- 
lamic Qur'an literature are ones that consist of larger portions of text from a 
multiple word phrase to a block of verses. There are records of these larger 
kinds of variants existing in the Qur'an prior to ‘Uthman’s initial standardiza- 
tion, but none of them are recorded in the records of the Canonical, Unca- 
nonical, or Shi'ite variants for S. 14:35-41. If the records of these larger kinds 
of variants contain an authentic memory of what the Qur'an once contained, 
then they are an additional measure by which the efficiency of efforts to con- 
form the text of the Qur'an to a standard consonantal text can be judged. 

Examples of these larger variants can be found in regard to the reported 
collections of Muhammad's companions. Ibn Mas'üd is said to have had 
three fewer surahs in his collection, omitting what are now considered to 
be surahs 1, 113, and 114. Ubayy b. Ka'b's collection included these three 
surahs plus two additional ones consisting of short prayers.® Jones records a 
variety of records from the hadith that record forgotten surahs of substantial 
length.? There are claims that Surah 9 was once three or four times as long as 
it is in the present Qur'àn, which would have given it an additional 258—387 
verses." The Christian writer John of Damascus writing in the 730s/112—122, 
the mid-Umayyad period, mentioned the titles of surahs as separate writings, 
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and included one called ‘The Camel of God’ together with ‘the Women’ (S. 
4), ‘the Table’ (S. 5), and ‘the Cow’ (S. 2). A Syriac Christian text, also 
thought to be from this time, mentions ‘the Cow’ as a book separate from the 
Qur’an.” There are also other sources that list omitted or missing portions.” 
If these accounts are true, when they are viewed in light of the form of the text 
in the earliest available Qur'an manuscripts, they testify to a very extensive 
standardization project for the text of the Qur'àn, and an equally extensive 
program to have extant manuscripts conform to that text. They also testify 
to a degree of fluidity of readings persisting into the mid- to late Umayyad 
period. If true they would testify that a canonical version was not firmly in 
place, even after the time of al-Hajjaj, though it is possible one existed and 
was still competing with other text-forms for priority. 

Also, concerning the Companions' collections, among the variants listed 
in the literature were five attributed to Companions: two to Ibn Mas'üd and 
three to Ubayy b. Ka’b. The two attributed to Ibn Mas'üd were contradictory 
and were both found in manuscripts. One of the three attributed to Ubayy b. 
Ka'b was found in a manuscript. These also were relatively minor conso- 
nantal variants. If the Companions' collections at one time contained the full 
variety attributed to them in the literature, it appears that the more significant 
ones were edited out by the time of the earliest available manuscripts. 

A second observation concerns the phenomenon that there were also many 
variants in the manuscripts that were not mentioned in the variants literature, 
though they were usually of a similar scope and significance. There were 
proper name variants not listed, diacritical mark variants not listed, rasm 
variants not listed, orthographic variants not listed, and the portions contain- 
ing corrections were not listed. The variants found in the manuscripts were 
of similar types as those recorded for this section of text, but there were more 
found in the manuscripts than were recorded in the literature, and there were 
ones in the literature not found in the manuscripts. This confirms the observa- 
tion also made concerning the palimpsests that in the earliest period at least, 
there was a greater degree flexibility of reading than what later became the 
case." Also, it demonstrates that the records of variants may not have been 
made by a close examination of actual manuscripts, though they do record the 
main types of variants that are found in them. 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING VARIANTS 
IN ISLAMIC LITERATURE 


Many more textual variants are listed in the Islamic literature than are found 
in the manuscript tradition. This was mentioned earlier as a factor demon- 
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strating the degree of external control exerted on the text of the Qur'an in 
the manuscript tradition. Many of the sources that list these variants precede 
the standardization which followed Ibn Mujahid's work. If the variants listed 
in these works were extant in manuscripts of the second and third Islamic 
centuries, then the complete absence of such manuscripts today can be best 
explained as evidence of a tremendous suppression of manuscript material 
and the consequent neglect of text forms that were proscribed. 

That the consonantal form of the Canonical text-form attributed to *Uthman 
contains authentic material dating back to Muhammad does not seem to be 
in doubt. What is in doubt is the precise content and organization of the 
material, and how this material was originally pronounced and its meaning 
understood, since both the Autographic text-forms and the Authoritative text- 
forms are missing. It is impossible to quantify how much material has been 
lost through the various programs to standardize and improve the text. Also, 
the meaning of any text can be drastically altered in the editing process by the 
selective inclusion and omission of words, phrases, and portions. How much 
the meaning of the text of the Qur'an was changed by this editing before the 
era of the earliest manuscripts available today 1s impossible to quantify one 
way or the other. 

Perhaps the single most significant observation that comes out of compar- 
ing variants in Islamic literature to those found in the early manuscripts is that 
there are many more listed in the literature than found in the manuscripts. The 
manuscripts show a very high degree of uniformity with a complete absence 
of word variants that were described in the Islamic literature. The spelling 
variants that were observed in the manuscripts were also much less variable 
than those described in the literature. 

Often, the variants seemed to have arisen out of various legitimate ways of 
interpreting the ambiguous defective script of the early Arabic. Sometimes, 
though, memory of different words was asserted that differed from the con- 
sonantal skeleton of the current text. If these did exist in manuscripts at one 
time, their absence now attests to the efficiency of efforts to suppress them 
and to regularize the basic consonantal line to a very precise text-form. Also, 
evidence was found of dogmatically inspired alterations to the text. 

That the literature contains some fabrication has been demonstrated.” 
That the literature contains variants that are present in some manuscripts 
and especially palimpsests has also been demonstrated by others." That the 
manuscripts used in this study and the palimpsests contain variants on a wider 
scale than is described in the literature is also demonstrated." The variants in 
the palimpsests and other manuscripts that are not mentioned in the literature, 
however, are not radically different from what are found in the literature, 
merely more of the same kind. There may be more word variants and some 
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phrase variants, but they present the same basic kinds of texts in regard to 
themes, form, and general content. 

For the Qur'àn manuscripts used in this survey, there is an almost complete 
lack of both word variants and a complete lack of larger phrase-length vari- 
ants. The only examples of word and phrase length variants in extant manu- 
scripts known to this writer in the wider scope of the Qur'an are those col- 
lected from various sources by Alphonse Mingana,” ones in articles by Noja 
and Fedeli,” ones in an article by E. Puin,*? two manuscript pages pictured 
in an appendix of a doctoral thesis,*' versions mentioned in early Christian 
apologetic writers,? and the larger phenomenon of variant surah orders ob- 
served in the San’a’ manuscripts. None of these sources, however, presents 
word or phrase variants for S. 14:35-41. 

While containing an authentic memory of the kinds of variants found in the 
Canonical text-form, the variants listed so extensively in the Islamic literature 
are at best an incomplete record of the variants that the manuscript tradition 
once contained, and perhaps they are also a selective list with records of 
the larger and more significant variants having been suppressed along with 
variant text-forms. Looking at the variants in the manuscripts against the 
backdrop of the Islamic records points to an early editing process on the text 
that was intensive and extensive, intensive in its application to the precise 
consonantal text of the Qur'an, and extensive in its application geographi- 
cally and numerically to the textual tradition of the Qur'an as it spread with 
the conquests. 
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Intentionality and Non-intentionality 
with Variants 


One must not imagine the transmission of texts as a static process of precise 
copying of a text from one copy to another. Changes occur in the transmis- 
sion history of a work by accident and also by the careful, intentional action 
of scribes. With sacred texts this can become a controversial subject because 
of dogmatic investment in particular forms of the text. However, intentional 
change to the text occurs for a variety of reasons, and these changes provide 
an essential part in tracing the history of the development of the respective 
text. One scholar provides this helpful observation:! 


versions are united not through similar mechanical mistakes and common pas- 
sages, but by certain ideas, stylistic principles, etc. Every version of a literary 
monument is not a mechanical stage of its life, not the result of common mis- 
takes transferred from the arch-type into its copies . . . but the result of conscious 
and deliberate activities of one of the scribes. 


Though copyist mistakes do get passed on in a manuscript tradition, the 
intentional changes are the ones that have a more enduring effect and which 
shape further defined versions of the text. This observation can be applied to 
the intentional variants observed in the manuscripts used in this study. 

While analyzing the variants a major consideration was to decide what 
measure of choice the scribe actively employed in writing the text as it came 
to be in that particular manuscript. Scholars have noted many reasons why 
such choices are made within a textual tradition. Hobbs sets out a simple 
set of four categories from the perspective of Classics and New Testament 
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studies: orthographic improvements, harmonizations, explanatory changes, 
and doctrinal correction? All of these kinds were usually made without an 
intention to substantially change the meaning of the text away from its origi- 
nal basic meaning. Ehrman, after an intensive study concerning intentional 
changes to the early New Testament texts states: 


In fact, however, there is scarce need to posit any kind of ulterior motive for 
this kind of scribal activity. It is enough to recognize that when scribes modified 
their texts, they did so in light of what they already believed their Scriptures 
taught. 


This is also true in great measure for the Qur’anic manuscript tradition 
with the placement of diacritical consonantal marks that made a particular 
grammatical form explicit. The scribe was likely clarifying what he thought 
the unpointed text taught. It is also true of other orthographic improvements 
such as the addition of a/ifs and the standardization of the values of the long 
vowels alif, ya’, and waw. It is true of the application of systems of colored 
dots to designate reading systems, and it applies to the development of fully 
pointed Arabic which presents every phonetic value precisely. These changes 
to the text were made with an intention to clarify what it was believed by 
many these texts meant. These kinds of changes would apply to any informal 
process of standardization of a text where scribes were working within the 
normal development of orthography and a language over centuries. 

With the Qur'an, however, we also have an additional force at work pro- 
viding a platform for scribes to intentionally change the text. Early on in the 
Qur’an’s transmission history Islamic sources present a very conscious desire 
to establish a fixed text and one which was authorized by the highest political 
and religious authority. Such an action would require the normal categories 
of intentional variants to be augmented with an additional category to con- 
form the text to a perceived standard text-form. This adds a factor of formal 
standardization to the transmission of an ancient text that is already subject to 
many less formal and informal scribal actions with the possible net result of a 
more unified textual tradition than with traditions without this extra element. 
In this study, corrections give the clearest window into this more formal phe- 
nomenon, though it is augmented by some of the orthographic improvements, 
and these against a background of the wider scope of variants found in some 
of the Qur'anic palimpsests. 

Also, just the effect of un-intentioned and well-intentioned textual changes, 
apart from more formal efforts, can be cumulative and significant. They can 
obscure the original form and meaning of the text. Ehrman, concerning well- 
intentioned changes, adds a significant observation:* 
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This is exactly what the scribes did: they occasionally altered the words of 
the text by putting them “in other words.” To this extent, they were textual 
interpreters. At the same time, by physically altering the words, they did some- 
thing quite different from other exegetes, and this difference is by no means to 
be minimized. Whereas all readers change a text when they construe it in their 
minds, the scribes actually changed the text on the page. As a result, they created 
a new text, a new concatenation of words over which future interpreters would 
dispute, no longer having access to the words of the original text, the words 
produced by the author. 


This effect occurs with general informal transmission dynamics, and the 
effect is heightened when dogmatic and political intentions enter transmission 
history through the efforts of religious and political authorities. 

That the Qur'ànic manuscript tradition remained largely unpointed and 
unvoweled for centuries shows the reluctance scribes showed toward altering 
a particular form of the text. Their conservatism in this allowed the main- 
tenance of one form of text and as this text gained official and widespread 
acceptance over other forms of the text, it made it more difficult to recover 
prior and competing forms of the text. Corrections and palimpsests possibly 
provide a small window into these other forms of the text. 

The maintenance of a largely unpointed and unvoweled consonantal text 
did not, however, fully prevent new forms of the text. It allowed various 
recitations within the limited variability allowed by the phonetically incom- 
plete orthography. The introduction of consonantal diacritical points limited 
this variability further while also allowing the creation of new forms of the 
text. These new forms, once adopted, would restrict and even deny access to 
earlier forms of the text. Established as interpretive text forms, they could 
also become new authoritative and then canonical text forms. When multiple 
manuscripts with slightly variant texts are available for examination, this phe- 
nomenon can be traced with a possible greater degree of success in recover- 
ing the earlier text-forms. When a lack of variant texts is available through the 
accidents of history and transmission, and when a version ofthe text becomes 
fixed and becomes the main one in use through active suppression and legal 
proscription of variation, then the possibilities of recovering the earlier text- 
forms diminish significantly. Hobbs provides a helpful comparison between 
textual criticism in the Classics and with the New Testament: 


A problem in various types of textual criticism is posed by the extent to which 
we have materials. In beginning with classical textual criticism, I quickly learned 
that the big problem was that we have so little material; because of this, methods 
develop rather differently in classics than they do in the case of a sacred text in 
the West, where writing and copying became a major activity in the monasteries 
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for nearly a millennium. For the New Testament, the fact that you have so much 
material poses problems, but in most of the classics you have so little material 
that it is often difficult to reconstruct the history of the text. 


The Qur'an's situation is more similar to the classics, in that one form 
of the text predominates from an early period that represents the majority 
of extant manuscripts. Fedeli observes that Islamic records speak openly of 
various forms of the basic text of the Qur'an that were in use during the first 
three Islamic centuries. A greater variety is spoken of than can actually be 
observed in the manuscripts. This disparity could well be the result of efforts 
to suppress variant texts, as well as being testimony to the fact that these 
variant texts went out of use and suffered the ignominy of neglect. A brief 
survey of the unintentional and intentional variants observed would be useful 
to further illumine these issues. 


UNINTENTIONAL VARIANTS 


Qur’anic scholars recognize that unintentional variants are a normal part 
of their respective manuscript tradition. Al-Azami recognizes that in the 
Qur'anic tradition there are “scribal blunders resulting from fatigue." Gacek 
catalogues many types of unintentional errors found in the wider Arabic 
manuscript tradition as well as the ways they were corrected.* He also makes 
the assertion that most of the variants in the wider Arabic manuscript tradition 
are unintentional scribal errors.? 

Unintentional variants were observed throughout the surveyed manu- 
scripts. They were usually easily identifiable, comprising a letter, a combi- 
nation of letters, or an omission that did not make sense in the immediate 
context. A few of the manuscripts had corrections of such mistakes by later 
scribes. Occasionally, an omission needed more careful evaluation to discern 
if it was intentional or unintentional. Also, occasionally, when a correction 
was involved, it was necessary to evaluate whether or not the correction was 
rectifying a copyist mistake or conforming the text to a standard form. These 
kinds of variants had no appreciable effect on the form of the Canonical text 
of the selected passage, though a misplaced diacritical mark or letter could 
occasionally have an effect on the meaning of the text. 

Twenty-one unintentional variants were observed in the Qur’an manuscripts 
surveyed. The unintentional variants made up only six percent of the total textual 
variants. When one adds to these the intentional variants due to different ortho- 
graphic conventions, especially in relation to dagger a/ifs and spelling differ- 
ences in proper names, the overall figure for variants climbs into the hundreds.'? 
If the ones due to varying orthographic conventions where the meaning was not 
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affected are omitted, only seventeen remain (5 percent) that affect the meaning. 
The significant issues these figures and observations bring out are, first, that the 
variants concerning orthographic conventions were by far the greatest number 
of variants in the Qur'àn manuscripts. This reflects the dynamic situation of the 
Qur'an's orthography in the first three Islamic centuries. Second, these can also 
be testimony to the effectiveness of the efforts to regularize the text in the early 
Islamic centuries when the emphasis of unifying the text of the Qur'an was 
greater than the conviction to preserve or allow variant readings. 


INTENTIONAL VARIANTS 


It has been demonstrated that the Qur'àn manuscripts surveyed contained 
a variety of intentional variants and that the majority of variants had a de- 
monstrable element of intention. The major category was the improvement 
of the orthography, which included standardizing and supplementing the use 
of alifs, adding diacritical marks to distinguish consonants, adding colored 
dots to indicate placement and pronunciation of short vowels and hamza, 
and then to implement a complete system of vocalization to indicate precise 
pronunciation of all consonants and vowels. Smaller categories were variants 
that were apparently done for grammatical improvements and to support a 
dogmatic position on an issue. These can be viewed as exegetical variants, 
introduced to clarify or establish the meaning of a text. 

One more category was variants introduced to conform the text to a partic- 
ular form of the text established by political and religious authority. Together, 
these kinds of variants greatly illumine the textual history of the Qur'an, il- 
lustrating the steps that were taken to make a script a fully sufficient vehicle 
to convey precise meaning and pronunciation. 


To Clarify a Particular Reading: Standard or Otherwise 


Intentional variants were observed in the application of consonantal diacriti- 
cal marks. The application of diacritical marks in BNF 334c at 14:37:6 could 
have been intentional to make the general word “fruit” the more specific 
word "dates." At 14:41:2 in 01-29.1 diacritical marks changing the person 
increased the intimacy of the invocation of Ibrahim to Allah. 


Unclear Purpose 


There were two intentional additions to the text that have an unclear purpose. 
At 14:35:3 in the Meknes manuscript, the letters » were added for no easily 
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discernible purpose. Also, at 14:40:2 in 01-29.1 a nün was added to the end 
of a word for no clear purpose. 


To Update the Orthography 


The single greatest kind of variant for updating the orthography was the 
variants related to the incorporation of dagger alifs and the implemen- 
tation of alifs which later came to be represented by dagger alifs. The 
intention for these was to clarify in the orthography what the text was 
already thought to mean. Since the net effect of any changes to meaning 
they brought is very small, they will not be discussed in detail. However, 
it should be noted that such additions and clarifications, once adopted into 
the wider manuscript tradition, did obscure earlier and more ambiguous 
forms of the text. 

Five additional occurrences were observed where the orthography has been 
intentionally updated, at 14:38:1 in BNF 330a; 14:38:2 on the Meknes manu- 
script; 14:40:1 and 14:41:1 in the Istanbul manuscript. The first two involved 
the intentional addition of diacritical marks to make an ambiguous word 
especially clear. There may have been many more of these with the potential 
of many of the diacritical marks in the manuscripts being added later in their 
history. The two involving the Istanbul manuscript were the additions of full 
alifs to the text. This could have been to make an understood pronunciation 
explicit, or they could have been added in response to an edict to add alifs 
into the text, as has been suggested for another manuscript, St. Petersburg E 
20, where this kind of addition can be found. '! One could also include the 
introduction of hamza seen in BL Or. 12884. 


Dogmatic/Exegetical 


One of the most important, and also the most controversial sources of in- 
tentional variants are those made to cause the text to agree with or support 
a theological and/or political doctrine. Hobbs makes the following helpful 
observation:'” 


People who are quite sure that a work is canonical, but are also sure that the 
theology that they have been taught is true, are certain that the text could not 
say anything that disagrees with their theology; therefore, the text in front of 
them must be wrong if it says something contradictory to their theology. This 
motivation is very powerful, but another works against it: the notion of a fixed 
text. In the case of the Hebrew text, this occurred when the Masoretic text was 
established; people count the letters and prescribe all kinds of ways to guarantee 
that no changes will occur. 
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The Qur'an's textual history also has this tension between the desire to 
have the text read a certain way to support particular dogmas and to have a 
fixed text which does not vary through the transmission process. Rippin ex- 
amined variants discussed in the early exegetical tradition of Islam and found 
ones that were tendentious, the variant word forms having been created from 
the ambiguous orthography to support a clear lexical or dogmatic argument." 
Two of the variants observed in the manuscripts could be this type: the pos- 
sible introduction of alif into .»à (S. 14:37:5) so that it could be interpreted as 
the word “group,” and the introduction of alif in 6-5; (S. 14:41:1) to make it 
mean explicitly “parents.” These variants have been used in Shi'ite exegesis 
to support dogmatic claims for the family of “Alt. These were discussed in 
detail in the last chapter. 


CORRECTIONS AND PALIMPSESTS 


One form of correction provides a larger example of a dogmatic/exegetical 
type of variant. This is when a portion of text is erased or crossed out and 
replaced with text in a way that shows a particular identifiable form of the text 
is being fixed or established. This is more than correcting a copyist mistake 
in an isolated manuscript. It is the conformation of a particular manuscript to 
a standard which is held to apply across the textual tradition. David Powers 
notes many small corrections and particularly, the correction of an important 
word in an early manuscript which conforms that word to what is now con- 
sidered to be the standard consonantal text.'^ Powers demonstrates the effect 
even such a small correction can have for justifying a particular position in 
Islamic inheritance law. Examining corrections for these kinds of effects is a 
relatively unexplored area of Qur'an manuscript studies. 

The manuscript used in this study, BNF 370a, had a portion containing a few 
words that were erased and rewritten with what is now considered to be the 
standard form of the text. Unfortunately, the underlying corrected portion of 
text was so effectively defaced it cannot be reconstructed. However, what can 
be discerned is that whatever the original text was, it was a shorter form than 
what it was replaced with. Two other such corrections can be observed on the 
same page of text, though they occur in S. 14:44, outside of the portion exhaus- 
tively examined for this study. These were also smaller corrections exhibiting 
this concern for conforming a variant reading to the standard form of text. Two 
such corrections were observed in other manuscripts, each involving three let- 
ters of text (14:35:3 in the Meknes manuscript and 14:39:1 in 01-20.x). 

If palimpsests had been available with S. 14:35-41 to represent the earliest 
period when the least amount of control on the text was exerted, it is very pos- 
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sible that the numbers of Qur'an variants would increase in number, variety, 
and significance. This disparity being observed between palimpsest and non- 
palimpsest manuscripts is perhaps further evidence of an extensive project to 
standardize and unify the text of the Qur'an in its early years, and to a firm 
conviction to continue limiting variation in the centuries since. 

One of the phrases Fedeli notes as omitted in the Bonhams palimpsest was 
three short words from S. 5:42, fa-’in ja’tika (yl 58) , “And if they come 
to you." The other is in the Fogg palimpsest from S. 2:217, ‘an dinikum, 
( S> ye) “from your faith." The omission of these phrases does affect the 
meaning of the text. Fedeli argues that this last one is possibly an indication 
of the construction of the Qur’anic text confirming the justification that fight- 
ing in the holy month of Rajab was then permitted to Muslims." As such, 
this particular omission could have been intentional for political and religious 
reasons. Further discussion of intentional variants will be reserved for that 
section later in this chapter. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the greatest underlying issue related to intentionality in the Qur'an 
manuscripts is that a unified official consonantal text was maintained and 
strengthened in these manuscripts. All of the surveyed manuscripts seem to 
date from a time after the basic consonantal text was established. Since there 
was not a uniform system of diacritical mark placement in use, and since 
there was opposition in some places to the addition of diacritical marks at 
all, the diacritical marks that are found were intentionally placed to make the 
ambiguous features of the text more explicit. One confirmation that there was 
no complete system in place was the observation on the different placement 
of the same kinds of diacritical marks between BL Or. 2165 and BNF 328a. 
Some of this placement seems to reflect early orthographic conventions that 
are not necessarily there to make the text easier to read. E. Puin notes that this 
is especially the case with final or independent nuns, which are often given 
dots even though these forms cannot be mistaken for another letter.'? This is- 
sue still requires further research in order to make definitive statements, but 
it can perhaps be stated as a general principle that since the vast majority of 
the diacritical marks found in these manuscripts at least partly match what is 
held to be the standard text, they demonstrate intentionality of placement to 
make the text conform to a standard reading. 

The scribes who penned the Qur'anic intentional variants, however, 
while exhibiting an attitude of staying true to the basic storyline and while 
making the text more internally consistent, had the added overriding con- 
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viction that the text ought to conform to a precise form of the consonantal 
text. This attitude 1s seen in the corrections made in the manuscripts sur- 
veyed and when the entire shape of the text is compared to the kind of texts 
observed in the extant Qur'ànic palimpsests. The palimpsests seem to be 
the only extant manuscripts that possibly point to a form of text before an 
initial strong standardization. In all of the early manuscripts, also, there is 
a discernible attitude of limited freedom in the placing of diacritical marks 
while the consonantal rasm remained unchanged. This period of freedom, 
however, largely disappeared with the appearance of the fully vocalized 
texts in the tenth century. 

Perhaps the greatest underlying issue related to intentionality is that a uni- 
fied Canonical text-form was maintained in these manuscripts. The assump- 
tion of a fixed standard text in the first four centuries of Qur'an scholarship 
is so assumed that it is often not even mentioned. There is the reference to 
the /mam in Sibawayhi,? and the ever present backdrop of comparison to a 
standard that variants are held against in the grammars, commentaries, and 
Qur'an sciences books. It is an assumed ideal standard which all efforts are 
viewed against. 
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Oral and Written Textual Transmission 


An important feature that must be taken into account in any examination of 
the textual tradition of the Qur'an is its genesis and early transmission in 
a culture featuring predominantly oral literary conventions. Donner sum- 
marizes the traditional Islamic view of the complementary roles of oral and 
written transmission dynamics:! 


In sum, the traditional Muslim view of the Qur'an's origins as a written text 
takes it as axiomatic (1) that the Qur'an text we have today is a direct descendent 
of a single original text that first coalesced in the time of the prophet, and (2) 
that the accuracy of the transmission of this text was ensured by a living tradi- 
tion of oral recitation going back uninterruptedly to the many companions of the 
prophet who first heard him utter it. 


This mixture of oral and written transmissions raises a number of issues 
when examining the earliest extant manuscripts and the transmission of the 
text in Islam's first three centuries. For instance, that the Qur'an coalesced 
in a largely oral milieu is perhaps part of the explanation why written texts 
from its earliest period do not survive. They were not considered at the time 
as important as the memorized and recited versions. Also, though, since the 
earliest available manuscripts date to within a century of Muhammad's death, 
written preservation came to be valued relatively quickly. Within the 600s, 
the relationships of oral and written transmission were evidently shifting to 
more of a reliance on the written in that the Arabic used was already a written 
idiom with an established, though still flexible orthography.? Déroche notes 
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that this early reliance on writing reflects a suspicion of an inherent degree of 
inaccuracy in oral tradition.? The written tradition, however, was not without 
its problems since early Arabic script contained an inherent level of ambi- 
guity, and oral tradition came to occupy a supplementary role transmitting 
details that could not be expressed by the limited orthography. 

Madigan ably demonstrates that the original form of the Qur'an was oral, 
and that for much of these early centuries the written version was much less 
important in practice and in thought than the oral. He asserts that the full 
written text of the Qur'an played quite a limited role in the early decades of 
Islam, since all of the text was not recited in worship or used for establishing 
a Muslim way of life.^ Concerning the process of recording the earliest ver- 
sions of the Qur'an with an incomplete script, he says there is? 


the possibility that the scattered revelations were collected and transcribed early; 
the transcripts were preserved, but only parts of the oral tradition survived intact, 
since very little of the Qur'an was required for worship and only a small amount 
offered any practical guidance in developing a characteristically Muslim style 
of life. At some later time, the integrity of the oral tradition would have been 
restored based upon the transcripts, even with their flaws. 


Also, the traditions concerning ‘Uthman collating the text give as his main 
reason the conflict caused by soldiers reciting the Qur'an in different ways, 
and his solution was to unify the written text rather than send reciters to unify 
an oral transmission of an existing standard written text.® 

Madigan also demonstrates the difficulty of asserting that Muhammad had 
it in mind to produce a written scripture and that early Muslims do not seem 
to have particularly wanted one. He asserts that Muhammad never intended a 
written form for the Qur’an:’ 


To fulfil [sic] such a function, even an incomplete oral tradition would have 
been adequate. Indeed it still is, in practise, adequate. Wilfred Cantwell Smith 
maintains that *Muslims, from the beginning until now are that group of people 
that has coalesced around the Qur'àn." There is a sense in which this is true, 
but the evidence indicates that they “coalesced” around it while it was still 
incomplete, still oral, still in process. They committed themselves to belief in a 
God who had initiated a direct communication with them, and who had thereby 
established a continuing relationship with them. They gathered around the reci- 
tations as the pledge of God's relationship of guidance with them rather than as 
a clearly defined and already closed textual corpus. 


If the environment was so dominated by oral literature conventions and 
a recited oral Qur'an, then according to Madigan's argument, it would be 
wrong to look for a complete written form of the Qur'an from this period. It 
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would be improper to expect the product of a written literary milieu from an 
oral one, like expecting a carefully composed literary work like the individual 
books or letters in the New Testament, or the classic literatures from Rome, 
Persia, or Byzantium from late near eastern antiquity. With this in mind, it is 
possible that the collection stories which emphasize written precision contain 
a degree of authentic memory of an early need for unity on the recitation 
of the Qur'an and the standardization of some form of written text to be an 
anchor for an oral tradition. While containing this memory, they would also 
be reading back on that early period a viewpoint of orthographic precision 
crafted in a later era after the initial conquests when the Qur'an had become 
a written literary product and Islamic society had itself made the transition 
from an oral literary milieu to a written one. This anachronistic reading back 
would explain the discrepancies between the hadith collection stories that 
Burton has presented. Another example of an anachronistic Islamic look 
back at this period, one depicting an inappropriate standard of proficiency 
in written literature, comes from the medieval polymath Ibn Khaldün (d. 
1406/809):? 


Arabic writing at the beginning of Islam was, therefore, not of the best quality 
nor of the greatest accuracy and excellence. It was not (even) of medium qual- 
ity, because the Arabs possessed the savage desert attitude and were not familiar 
with the crafts. 

One may compare what happened to the orthography of the Qur'an on account 
of this situation. The men around Muhammad wrote the Qur'an in their own 
script, which was not of a firmly established, good quality. Most of the letters 
were in contradiction to the orthography required by persons versed in the craft 
of writing. The Qur'anic script of [the men around Muhammad] was then imi- 
tated by the men of the second generation, because of the blessing inherent in the 
use of an orthography that had been used by the men around Muhammad, who 
were the best human beings after [Muhammad himself] and who had received 
his revelation from the book and word of God. 


Though there might be some truth in this as to the lack of training of 
Muhammad's companions, the earliest scripts found in the Qur'an manu- 
scripts are of the same quality and level of development as the Arabic used in 
business and administrative papyri.'° It was of a normal quality for the secular 
standard of the time. 

An earlier Islamic scholar, Qadt Abū Bakr al-Bagillani (d. 1012/403), 
also inadvertently made this kind of mistake in that he claimed that within 
Muhammad’s lifetime, the complete arrangement of the text of the Qur'an 
was fixed, including the precise vowels and consonantal readings of the text. 
In view of the extant manuscript evidence, this appears to be anachronistic, 
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in that the precise vowels and readings could not have been preserved in the 
script of the seventh century, and the oral transmissions of whatever texts 
were being recited were so varied they were causing strife threatening civil 
war. Roxburgh observes similar retrospective claims attributing the invention 
and application of vocalization marks to named figures and dates from within 
Islam’s first century, well before such features appear in manuscripts.'” 

Only a standardization of the basic consonantal text could have provided an 
anchor for a more unified oral version. But the script used for this standard- 
ization, while establishing a basic consonantal parameter for oral recitation, 
was one which was not precise enough to prevent the development of various 
further consonantal bases, and also various oral versions. These had to await 
further improvements to the orthography. 

Concerning the earliest attainable text, what these factors demonstrate is 
that a defective consonantal line of text, as is found in the earliest manuscripts 
used in this study, was the vehicle used for a collated and edited version of 
the Qur'àn which then became canonized through a possible combination 
of political action and consensual agreement. While this text stands within 
close proximity to the era of the first generation of Muslims, perhaps only 
a couple of generations away, it cannot represent the earliest forms of the 
Qur'an if multiple and/or partial versions were being used before and after 
Muhammad’s death. It can be reasonably said to contain authentic portions 
of those forms of the text, but portions that had been collated and edited after 
being reduced to writing. 


QUR’ANIC ORAL TRADITION: ITS RELATIONSHIP 
TO THE WRITTEN TRADITION 


The Qur'an was given in an oral setting which started to shift to one which 
relied on written literary conventions. At the time of Muhammad’s death, 
this shift had been initiated but was not complete, having possibly started in 
the Medinan period. After his death, various collections of these materials 
circulated in written and oral form. None of these collections was strictly 
uniform, but they apparently contained the same kind of material in the basic 
written and oral literary forms we find present in the current Qur'an. Within 
the first Islamic century, from the evidence of the surveyed manuscripts, a 
major program was undertaken to unify the basic consonantal form and con- 
tent of the text. 

The coexistence of oral and written literary cultures continued, though the 
oral became more and more restricted and tied to the memorization of set 
texts, and the set texts were restricted to the revised and unified corpus of 
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written material, which was recorded in an ambiguous script. The ambigui- 
ties of the script, together with the continuing conviction of the necessity of 
oral recitation, and with a somewhat flexible attitude toward the precision 
of readings, allowed variable versions of reciting the set texts to coexist and 
multiply. Some of the material originally proscribed for the purposes of po- 
litical unity continued to be recited and in the flexible situation even gather a 
following. Jeffery notes that at least fifty systems for reciting the Qur'an were 
still known after the canonization of the Ten in the tenth/fourth century. 

In other genres of early Islamic literature, the reliability or unreliability of 
the written records of oral tradition are governed by the use of asanid (isnad, 
sg.), chains of names or oral transmitters attached to the report of the histori- 
cal event, legal ruling, or instruction from Muhammad or a companion. There 
is considerable debate in Western scholarship as to whether or not these are a 
helpful tool or an irrelevant and possibly fabricated attachment." Motzki has 
demonstrated that when isnád and matn criticisms are judiciously combined, 
they can have a helpful use in tracing the forms of text of particular hadith and 
of establishing more extensive timelines for their transmission. However, 
when it comes to the Qur'an, it is in an entirely different category from hadith 
literature. Neither the actual portions of the text of the Qur'an, nor the precise 
form they are in, nor their precise orthography are supported by these chains 
of names of oral transmitters." Instead, a more general form of the recitation 
of the entire text is said to be supported by the isnad. Also, the development 
of precise asanid for Qur'an recitations followed after their development for 
hadith studies. There developed a greater concern for more detailed asanid 
in the tenth century, while before that it was a much less rigorously applied 
criterion for criticism of Qur'anic recitation systems.!* 

The stories of the collection of the Qur'àn do have asanid attached, and 
complete systems of recitation will have the pedigrees of the reciters from 
past generations, but the exact contents of these systems and the precise form 
of the text are not documented by them. Al-Azami claims that such documen- 
tation was not needed because of the ubiquitous use of the Qur'an in the lives 
of Muslims in that early era since it was a vital element in all prayers. This is 
an overstatement, in that only a small proportion of the complete text of the 
Qur'àn was needed for prayers and daily devotional needs.'? Also, he claims 
there were professional reciters who had certificates listing their pedigrees 
as to which line of reciters they stood in going back to Muhammad.” This 
may have been the situation after a couple of centuries with the consolida- 
tion of the empire and the development of Qur'an recitation into its own 
sub-discipline of Qur'anic studies, but from the picture already developed 
from manuscripts and the dynamics of oral transmission, it is difficult to 
envision that such a comprehensive and detailed system of oral and written 
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transmission could have been set up from the outset. Pretzl gives an important 
observation concerning how these chains of reciters were viewed in the time 
of Ibn Mujahid (924/323)?! 


Now it has become considerably clearer that the books on the unified canoni- 
cal readings are not the outcome of surviving oral traditions, but conversely the 
oral tradition of later times is very heavily dependent on the sketchy literary 
tradition. . . . It is extremely characteristic that Ibn Mujahid of all people ..., in 
order to solve the dispute which already existed in his time, argued with quota- 
tions from literary sources and did not refer back to an oral tradition. If such a 
tradition was known to anyone, then it must be to him, the founder of the unified 
canonical reading. 


Instead of a well developed, standardized, and regulated system of profes- 
sional reciters, it appears that there was a very unregulated system with many 
oral transmissions of the text that matched the variety of ways with which 
the unpointed Qur'an text of that era could be read and pronounced. Welch 
notes that the situation at one point became so confused with the develop- 
ment of new ways of reading the text that it became impossible to recover 
with confidence even the “original” *Uthmanic text.” Though it was held 
as a theoretical possibility, it was commonly accepted by Qur'an scholars 
of all groups that numerous competing reading systems were a fact of life. 
Melchert recounts Ibn Mujahid's reply when asked why he had not chosen 
just one reading. He said, “We need to engage ourselves in memorizing what 
our imams have gone over more than we need to choose a variant for those 
after us to recite."? 

The initial forms of the text were ambiguous to a degree that no one oral 
tradition was able to control. Instead, oral recitations were limited to the uni- 
fied consonantal text defined by scholarly decision, consensus, and government 
encouragement to ten versions in the tenth/fourth century. These approved oral 
transmissions were each able to be precisely recorded and transmitted in the 
written tradition by the improvements that had by then been made to Arabic 
orthography, though these also continued to develop further oral versions based 
on the ten. In time, eighty interrelated though distinct oral transmissions of the 
ten recitation systems came to have an authoritative status." 

When Ibn Mujahid set out the seven recitation systems he believed were 
best, he did not rely solely on oral tradition to establish which had the best 
claim to reach back to Muhammad's practice. Instead, he relied more on cri- 
teria which in his time seemed best suited for eliminating improper versions. 
The fifty-plus versions he was sifting through were presumably based on 1) 
the ‘Uthmanic consonantal text, 2) versions attributed to the Companions that 
were still in use, and 3) possibly other versions with a different consonantal 
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structure.” In the midst of this complicated situation, Ibn Mujahid settled 
on seven versions that could be traced back by named reciter (not written 
records of the pronunciation) to the eighth/second century." Note these were 
not traced back to one version given by Muhammad” or even a particular 
version given to a Companion. The Qur'an resulting from Ibn Mujahid's 
actions was in effect a compromise measure between an “exact text” and 
a "generalized variant.'"* Melchert observes of Ibn Mujahid’s work that he 
never asserted that his chosen seven readings were pure, integral, unchanged 
readings passed on from the earliest times. Rather, the major Qur'an read- 
ers he cites used systems which they created by synthesizing the readings 
of multiple earlier readers.” It was a scheme that could find the support of 
a large portion of the population and the government, while not reaching for 
the impossible task of requiring unity on one form of the text. It also brought 
the written text of the Qur'an into as close agreement with the dogma of one 
eternal Qur'an as was possible by the situation presented with the plethora of 
variant reading systems, the developments needed with Arabic orthography, 
and religio/political considerations at this volatile time when the debate was 
raging between the Mu'tazilites and the Orthodox.” Ibn Mugla's reforms 
with the Arabic script also provided a suitable and timely vehicle for record- 
ing precise pronunciations of the Qur'anic text. 

This brief historical overview of the relationship between the written and 
oral transmissions of the Qur'an implies that the oral transmissions, while 
retaining some degree of independence of transmission, also became ines- 
capably tied to written versions of the text, and to the reforms in the preci- 
sion of the orthography of the written manuscript tradition. When the text of 
the Qur'àn changed through limiting consonantal variants or improving the 
orthography, these gave a departure point for new versions of the oral trans- 
mission of the text. 

To further clarify the issues involved in relating the oral tradition of the 
Qur'an to the written one, here are some basic issues that demonstrate the 
dependence of the oral on a written form of the text: 


1. Variants in the manuscripts concerning the spelling of proper names, 
grammatical variants from inserted or omitted long vowels, and gram- 
matical variants due to diacritics, originally allowed a plurality of pos- 
sible readings, and orthographic changes were necessary to limit the 
options for pronunciation and meaning.*! 

2. Madigan and Bellamy highlight various early orthographic pecu- 
liarities that the oral tradition could not control, from the decision to 
pronounce an ending with imálah,? to correcting scribal errors in the 
*Uthmanic text.? 
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. The oral traditions seem to have been encouraged or suppressed in ac- 


cordance with whatever form of the text was then the recognized or 
permitted standard. Muhammad left a variable situation with multiple 
forms of the Qur'an being recited. The *Uthmanic rasm was developed 
and introduced to limit this situation, though there was continued use 
of some of the Companions' collections. Because of the defective script 
and the multiple versions in use, these versions spawned at least fifty 
different ways of reciting the Qur’an by the fourth/tenth century. Ibn 
Mujahid's action could only limit this to seven based on a largely uni- 
fied consonantal text, and three more were later found which met the 
same criteria. Then from these ten, eighty further versions have come 
to be recognized, eight for each of the ten.*4 The ten may have been a 
refining measure to stop the excesses of forty-plus wrong recitations, 
but then they themselves developed into eighty precise recitations, all of 
which had not been committed to writing prior to 936/324. 

Pretzl’s observation that even Ibn Mujahid depended on literary tradition 
for determining the proper oral transmissions was augmented by the fur- 
ther observation that the Oira 'at literature itself developed in sophistica- 
tion and detail as the written and oral versions themselves evolved into 
more complicated and precise systems.» Dutton implicitly confirms this 
by relying on written records of consonantal variants in BNF 328a and BL 
Or. 2165 to identify them with particular reading traditions.’ With these 
early partially pointed manuscripts, only written variants can serve as a 
guide for determining to which oral transmission they might be related. 
It has been demonstrated by others that textual variants were at times 
invented for exegetical reasons, and this also confirms this general 
situation in that the orthography permitted ambiguity which some were 
minded to use to their advantage.” The oral and written transmissions 
were not strong enough in the early period to completely prevent this 
phenomenon. 

The degree of uniformity of the rasm of these manuscripts is perhaps 
another indication of the high priority put on preservation of the written 
text, even if it was written in a phonetically defective orthography and 
open to various interpretations. The history of the development of the 
script is then one of innovations to correct the degree of ambiguity that 
could lead to alternative interpretations. The introduction of hamza, for 
instance, and the standardization of usage of alif and ya’, the corrections 
observed in manuscripts, the standardization of the spellings of proper 
names, the addition of other readers’ helps that have become the full 
vocalization system—all of these are innovations to lessen the degree 
of interpretive variability. 
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The written and the oral versions of the text are often thought of as being 
separate, parallel, and also mutually supportive of the other.** However, this 
parallel view does not adequately explain the growth in the variety of the 
oral and written versions of the Qur'an in Islam's first three centuries, and 
it does not seem to have been the kind of mindset scholars of the time were 
using when they constructed their own reading systems by synthesizing oth- 
ers. Whatever oral traditions were in place were not strong enough to prevent 
variants in meaning and pronunciation, both of which must be avoided if 
there is to be a precisely unified recitation of scripture. 


MUHAMMAD AND MULTIPLE VERSIONS? 


Bellamy helpfully summarizes the situation if one has in mind that 
Muhammad brought a single version of the material that later came to be 
viewed as the Qur’an: 


One cannot argue that the prophet used one variant one day and the other the 
next. Nor can one maintain that there is a firm oral tradition that guarantees the 
reading of the unambiguous words but breaks down when more than one read- 
ing is possible. It seems clear that the earliest readers got their readings from 
the written text of the Uthmanic recension, and since Arabic was their native 
language, they read the unambiguous parts correctly, and where the text was 
ambiguous, they exercised their knowledge of the language and came up with 
what pleased each of them the most.?? 


If one views the genesis of the Qur'an as occurring in mainly an oral mi- 
lieu, however, multiple performance variants of the basic material are prob- 
able, and this could partially account for the kinds of textual variants and 
differences that are described in the secondary sources. This does, however, 
cast later Muslim reflections back to this period as anachronistic descriptions 
expecting a greater degree of precision and written development than was 
possible in the early period. This view also agrees with later literary conven- 
tions as Arabic language and Islamic culture became more bound by written 
literary conventions. Later generations, trying to make sense of the inherent 
ambiguity of the early script, and also of the variety of readings they had 
received through their tradition, found ways to limit the variety through or- 
thographic improvements, evaluating the lines of oral transmission they had 
received historically and dogmatically, and so imposed an order on a chaotic 
situation to the best of their knowledge, method, and belief. 

The oral and the written transmissions of the Qur'an were interrelated from 
the start, but in the final analysis, the oral has consistently followed the lead 
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of the written, as in an intricate and evolving dance trying to balance oral 
and written literary conventions. And as the written tradition increased in 
precision and sophistication, and decreased in flexibility, so too did the oral 
tradition. After the initial standardization of the written text, the oral tradi- 
tions evolved from what the ambiguities in the Arabic script at each stage of 
its development would permit. Whether any of the oral versions of the earliest 
pedigrees do go back to Muhammad is impossible to document because of 
the lack of precise written records of those recitations. Bellamy says of the 
gira at; 


They are important to us here because they prove that there was no oral tra- 
dition stemming directly from the prophet strong enough to overcome all the 
uncertainties inherent in the writing system. 


Margoliouth, reflecting on the apparent situation that Ibn Mujahid was not 
drawing his conclusions on a single tradition of Qur'an reading going directly 
back to Muhammad (but rather several), made this insightful comment about 
this process of the standardization of the seven readings:*! 


We should have expected the Various Readings to be based on Tradition; 
the commentators rather assume that they are based on consideration of the 
evidence. . . . They were not, then, reproducing what they had learned from 
teachers, but doing their best to decipher a text. 


Traditional Islamic views ofthe readings do not take these issues sufficiently 
into consideration. They tend to view the seven or ten readings as being reli- 
able tradition in some way going back to Muhammad. Some contemporary 
Muslim scholars believe that the seven readings are authentic presentations of 
pronunciations of the Qur'an from the seventh/ first century, even going back 
to Muhammad himself. Al-Azami states unequivocally, ^where more than 
one authoritative reading existed, the source of this multiplicity was traceable 
to the Prophet."? But he is not viewing the multiplicity of versions allowed in 
an oral milieu. Rather, he is anachronistically asserting various versions con- 
taining a degree of precision only possible in a more developed later written 
literary milieu. Melchert has demonstrated that the concern for precision and 
the ability to maintain precise imitation of recitation developed over Islam’s 
first three centuries, and this appears to be the kind of situation paralleled by 
the orthographic development seen in the manuscript tradition.? 

Also, Al-Azami is referring to the memorized pedigrees of the Qur'an 
reciters, not to isnads attached to and guaranteeing specific portions of text. 
There was not a parallel written guarantee that the details of the recitation 
went back to Muhammad, only a more general form. 
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In choosing seven readings, Ibn Mujahid chose seven versions that were 
attributed to second/eighth century Qur'an reciters and claimed their readings 
had divine authority.“ Though Ibn Mujahid did not quote a hadith in support 
of his choice of seven, there was at that time a well known hadith which as- 
serted that the Qur'an was revealed in seven ways,” 


Allah’s Messenger (peace be upon him) said, “Gabriel recited the Qur’an to 
me in one way. Then I requested him (to read it in another way), and continued 
asking him to recite it in other ways, and he recited it in several ways till he 
ultimately recited it in seven different ways.” 


Ibn Mujahid never identified his seven readings with these “ways” but 
their explanation has gotten caught up in debates within Islamic scholarship 
as to exactly of what the “seven different ways” or “modes” (ahruf) consist. 
Von Denffer, a current Islamic scholar who is very familiar with Western 
scholarship, acknowledges that historically there have been at least thirty-five 
different interpretations of this word ahruf, anything from the Companions’ 
collections being the different modes, to different dialects, to different ways 
of pronouncing the same basic consonantal text, or to the current text some- 
how within itself containing the seven modes.^* Von Denffer is careful to say 
that the *seven readings" chosen by Ibn Mujahid are not the same as the seven 
modes attributed to Muhammad. But he never clearly defines his own view 
of the seven readings. Instead, he states his agreement with another scholar's 
confusing and self-contradictory statement that any reading/recitation system 
that is in accordance with Arabic grammar, has an approved pedigree of recit- 
ers, and is in accordance with the consonantal text attributed to *Uthman, 1s 
a correct reading somehow belonging to the seven modes, even if it is one of 
the Ten or beyond.” Nelson, a researcher into Qur'an recitation systems and 
practices, states, ^? 


Whatever the precise definition of ahruf, all of the hadith on the subject 
indicate the following principles: all variants are of equal status in terms of 
their truth and rightness and all variation is the word of God as revealed to 
Muhammad, with no human intervention involved . . . the relationship of the 
canonical variant readings, the qirà "at, to the ahruf is also the subject of much 
discussion in Islamic works, and there are differing opinions. However, most 
scholars agree that the seven a/iruf do not refer to the seven canonical readings, 
although they are the basis for them. 


Welch states that this method of selecting rival systems and declaring them 
equally authoritative was used in other areas of Islamic life to avoid irresolv- 
able disputes and likens it to the four Sunni schools of jurisprudence.” The 
following description is a more consistent answer than many explanations of 
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the seven modes: since exact knowledge of the original recitation ofthe earli- 
est edited version of the Qur'an had been lost among the many versions that 
had arisen from the flexibility and ambiguity ofthe orthography ofthe Qur'an, 
Ibn Mujahid chose what in his time were the readings that had the greatest 
chance of being viewed as authoritative and authentic. It was a pragmatic 
decision based on the best results the scholarship of that era could obtain. As 
Rezvan observed, it was a compromise between “the exact text” which could 
not by then be recovered, even of the earliest edited version, and a “general- 
ized variant" that allowed some latitude of variation, and which would meet 
with broad acceptance from a variety of groups in his situation.°° 


CONCLUSION 


That an oral tradition of the recital of the Qur'an exists from the earliest 
period of the text is not contested. What is contested among scholars, both 
Islamic and Western, is how complete and strong this tradition was to pre- 
serve a precise pronunciation of the text as it was received. The manuscript 
evidence best supports a view that though it was a necessary feature ac- 
companying the written text, an oral tradition of the precise pronunciation of 
the text was never strong enough or developed enough to unify the earliest 
Muslim community on a single standard recitation of the text. The mechanics 
and systems were not in place to establish and maintain a strong enough oral 
tradition to provide an undisputedly precise oral pronunciation of the ambigu- 
ous consonantal text of the Qur'àn. The textual mechanics were not in place 
in that there were multiple Authoritative text-forms after Muhammad's death 
which would have each required a separate strong oral tradition. Otherwise, 
a written recension, like the one attributed to ‘Uthman, would not have been 
needed. The time frame for when this standardization took place was in 
Islam's first century, and it was possibly a two-stage standardization of the 
consonantal text, with those two steps occurring toward the middle and end of 
the first Islamic century. The attributions of an edition to Al-Hajjaj, the pres- 
ence of corrections and alternative texts in the palimpsests, and the existence 
of manuscripts with variant surah orders, all support this scenario. 

Second, there seems to have been in this period an attitude of flexibility of 
oral pronunciation that matched the flexibility of the written text. With the 
standardization of the Canonical text-form and the suppression of the Au- 
thoritative text-forms, the oral traditions for those text-forms would have also 
been suppressed or conformed to the new standard. Also, though this early 
standardization of the consonantal text did provide a basis of unity that still 
exists in Islam, it was not precise enough to prevent the development of rival 
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recitation systems, even of its own consonantal text, nor did it completely 
displace the use of different recitation systems based on other forms of the 
consonantal text attributed to other companions of Muhammad, which can 
be viewed as competing Authoritative text-forms. The most comprehensive 
explanation for the complexity of the records of textual variants and the Com- 
panions' collections is that a historical situation of competing recitals and 
written versions of the Qur'an did in fact exist. This is seen in the existence 
and extent of the Qira at literature with the systems of the Seven, the Ten, 
and the Fourteen reading systems, the various historical records concerning 
the existence and content of the Companions' collections, and the records of 
other portions that were known to have existed in the earliest period. If these 
variants were real, then the oral tradition was not strong enough to keep them 
completely in check. 

Then, after the Canonical consonantal text-form was in place, there was a 
degree of flexibility allowed concerning its precise pointing and pronuncia- 
tion that grew to the multiplicity of systems that were being practiced two 
hundred and fifty years later when Ibn Mujahid found it necessary to try to 
limit them to seven. Some of these fifty-plus systems were possibly tied to 
Authoritative text-forms that preceded the Canonical one, but most of them 
seem to have been based on different ways of applying diacritical and vocal- 
ization marks to the Canonical consonantal text-form. The manuscripts from 
this period would have allowed this degree of flexibility, and the systems 
of colored dots for vocalizations confirm that more systems than the seven 
or ten were being practiced. Melchert makes an observation that in the era 
before Ibn Mujahid there was growth in the reliance on and precision of the 
oral transmission. This confirms these conclusions reached from observing 
the development of orthography in the manuscripts.?! 

As the oral tradition became more precise it advanced the need for a more 
precise Arabic script, and at the same time the more precise Arabic script 
enabled the oral tradition to be recorded and maintained with greater preci- 
sion. A strong, unified oral tradition was not preserved from the seventh/ 
first century. A strong, more unified tradition came about in the third Islamic 
century having grown out of a more flexible tradition as measures were taken 
to limit orthographic variability. 

Arguments that this entire edifice is a pious fabrication,? though, are un- 
likely, in that there are manuscripts that preserve discernible features of distinc- 
tive readings of the Qur'an.? Also, there is a conspicuous lack of evidence of 
the survival of one form of recitation with a strong written and oral pedigree 
traced directly back to Muhammad, which, if it ever existed, would have com- 
manded a high degree of use and allegiance. Though political and religious 
motives may have provided sufficient reasons for people to abuse a system and 
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create recitations that served their sectarian purposes, these are not sufficient 
reasons to cause the creation of the entire edifice of the reading systems in the 
first place. More sufficient reasons are at hand, with the defective character of 
the Arabic script and the transition from an oral literary environment to one that 
operated according to the conventions of written literature. 

Though the colored dot systems do give an indication that some of these 
recitation systems may have existed from very early times, they do not pres- 
ent the short vowels with enough precision, they do not contain consonantal 
diacritical marks with enough precision, and they record other systems of 
pronunciation that are different from what later came to be regarded as the 
Seven and the Ten. Before the tenth/fourth century, the text was simply not in 
a state containing the degree of precision required to record and transmit one 
precise reading system, much less numerous systems. The chains of names of 
transmitters of these systems are also not enough of a guarantee of the precise 
pronunciation of these systems. The growth represented by the development 
of the eight eventual versions of each of the Ten recitation systems occurred 
when the script was developed enough to contain and preserve a precise reci- 
tation of the text. If there was this amount of flexibility and growth with such 
a system in place, there could have been no guarantee strong enough to pre- 
vent similar growth of reading systems before such a system was invented. 

F. E. Peters makes an important observation with a comparison from the 
Jewish Masoretic tradition: ** 


In Islam, the emphasis was and is quite different. The preservation and trans- 
mission of the Qur'an has been overwhelmingly oral in nature, and so experts in 
the Book have been reciters (qurra) rather than scribes (kuttab). Thus there have 
been no Masoretes jealously guarding a textual tradition and, in the process, not- 
ing the slightest variants. Among the Jews the effort was to preserve a properly 
written text, whereas the Muslims have been more concerned with a properly 
remembered text. . . . But absent a masoretic tradition among Muslims, the 
variants on the Quranic text—as there certainly must have been with the early 
defective Arabic writing system that scarcely distinguished some consonants, 
much less vowels—have largely disappeared, and those that have survived are 
largely inconsequential to the text. 


There grew to be an Islamic masoretic tradition, but it was not there in Islam's 
beginning period. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the relatively insignificant variants left in 
the great majority of manuscripts in the Qur’anic manuscript tradition. Only 
the palimpsests have anything approaching the kinds of textual variants found 
in other ancient textual traditions. Though an extensive oral tradition has been 
claimed for the Qur'an, and there is excellent evidence for its existence, it 
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was never strong enough to guard one precise form of pronunciation of the 
text, and the oral traditions that have existed have always been tied to particu- 
lar versions of the written text, particularly after orthographic improvements 
were added to the consonantal text to make it more precise syntactically and 
phonetically. 

These factors all confirm the conclusion of Donner, that while there was 
an oral tradition very early on, it was not a secure or complete tradition that 
went back to the Prophet for the entire text.^ They also confirm Rippin's 
conclusion that 56 


the current accepted text might be viewed as the product of reflection upon 
a primitive written text and not upon the parallel transmission of an oral text as 
the Muslim tradition has suggested . . . it appears that there was a stage at which 
the written text of the Qur'an was analyzed and determined as to its meaning 
and pronunciation on the basis of a skeleton consonantal text with no reference 
to a living oral tradition. 


Once this analysis was done, however, or while it was being done, an oral 
tradition quickly grew to supplement and serve the written text. This oral 
tradition became an integral part of further textual transmission, and while 
contributing its own problems and complications to the transmission of the 


, 


Qur’an’s text, it preserved and transmitted many of the cultural and religious 
values arising out of the original orality of the Qur'an's genesis and initial 
reception and transmission. Though no longer a body of strictly oral litera- 
ture, the Qur'an as a written book came to have an intrinsic form and use 
which was inextricably bound with oral recitation and an aural experience 


of the text. 
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IV 
CONCLUSIONS 


To be a textual critic requires aptitude for thinking and willingness to think; 
and though it also requires other things, those things are supplements and 
cannot be substituted. Knowledge is good, method is good, but one thing 
beyond all others is necessary; and that is to have a head, not a pumpkin, 
on your shoulders, and brains, not pudding, in your head. 


—A. E. Housman! 
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Concluding Reflections 


Evaluating textual variants is often not a straightforward proposition. This 
research has examined a wide spectrum of textual variants and sifted them 
carefully to determine their significance for the transmission of the text of 
the Qur'an. In this last chapter we will present a survey of the textual history 
of the Qur'an informed by this research, revisit some of the key issues raised 
in the course of the research, and present some implications that follow for 
Qur'an studies. The survey will take the form of a summary account of the 
textual history of the Qur'an divided into six periods, with descriptive com- 
ments for each period. 

In the Introduction to this book, a basic question was raised as to 1f and 
how a critical text of the Qur'àn could be constructed. This would involve 
the application of methods of textual criticism that have been developed in 
other literary disciplines over the last two centuries. The basic goals of this 
kind of textual criticism as applied to ancient manuscripts have been gener- 
ally defined as 1) to recover the original text, and 2) to trace the historical 
development of the text. This book is an exercise in the application of textual 
criticism to early Qur'an manuscripts to pursue these two goals. 

For considering these goals with precision, a scheme was borrowed and 
adapted from New Testament studies for describing different levels of textual 
development in a written literary tradition. This scheme was as follows: 


1. Predecessor text-form: the oral or written sources the author used. 
2. Autographic text-form: the form the author wrote as it left his desk. 
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3. Authoritative text-form: a form of text that acquired a degree of local 
consensual authority. 

4. Canonical text-form: a form of the text that acquired a degree of wide 
consensual authority. 

5. Interpretive text-form: any later intentional reformulation for stylistic, 
practical, or dogmatic reasons. 


To summarize how the application of these categories in this book informs 
the history of the text of the Qur'an, a survey of the history of the text will 
be presented in six chronological periods. The first two categories above are 
discussed in Period One. The other three are used in periods Two through Six. 
A chart of these periods featuring particular textual features for each period 
will follow at the end of this section. 


A HISTORY OF THE QUR’AN’S DEVELOPMENT 
INFORMED BY MANUSCRIPT STUDIES 


Period One: Muhammad's Prophetic Career (610—632) 


The Qur'àn text was produced in a culture that, while there were forms of 
writing adequate for business and administrative functions,' religious and cul- 
tural literatures were kept according to mainly oral conventions. There was 
evidently in the seventh century CE still a culture where poetic and religious 
oral literatures were being created and performed, literatures not necessarily 
tied to written texts but related flexibly to bodies of oral stories and some 
written texts circulating in Arabia in those times? The Qur'an texts were 
written in a script conveying imprecise grammatical and syntactical mean- 
ing and phonetics, functioning more as an aid to memory in reciting already 
known texts than as a vehicle for recording and preserving written literature.’ 
This is the period containing the very beginnings of the Qur'an's existence 
during the lifetime of Muhammad. It consists of what Muhammad claimed to 
receive as revelations, and whatever oral or written materials came to be used 
as authoritative religious texts. 

There is a lively scholarly debate as to the relative importance of the oral 
and written in the transmission of religious knowledge, as well as what 
form an "original" text of the Qur'an could have taken. Donner helpfully 
discusses these issues and distinguishes between a closed text which was 
one marked by a defined content and an open text which may have been a 
somewhat defined core of material supplemented by flexible additions or 
omissions.^ Some scholars hypothesize that there was an established Chris- 
tian Arabic literature.? However, there is more consensus that there was not 
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an established Arabic written religious literature, and that the actual writing 
down of material believed to be revelations seems to have been of second- 
ary importance to the oral in that it was done on a variety of materials, and 
apparently not kept in a systematic manner. Arabic grammar was not codi- 
fied until the eighth century, and the Qur'àn is commonly regarded as the 
first real work of written literature in Arabic which propelled the codifica- 
tion of Arabic grammar, as well as improvements to Arabic orthography.* 
Though it is universally held that there was a strong oral tradition from the 
outset because of the oral literary culture, it was not thorough enough to es- 
tablish a precise vocalization of the written text, nor to completely contain 
variation to the written text. Schoeler has correctly observed that because 
of this situation, it is impossible to know how the Qur'àn was read during 
the lifetime of Muhammad." Unfortunately, there are difficulties recovering 
the forms of the text in use during this period because none of the original 
materials have survived. Also because of the nature of the efforts after 
Muhammad's death to establish a uniform text, access to any such materials 
was prevented by their destruction and neglect. 

Though Qur'anic material was used under Muhammad's authority within 
his lifetime, there does not seem to have been one written form of the text in 
use in his lifetime. Instead, individuals used collections of Qur'anic mate- 
rial they were able to obtain for themselves. Because of this situation, if one 
uses Epp's categories, one can suggest a blending between the Predecessor 
text-forms and Autographic text-forms for this earliest period. The Auto- 
graphic material used within Muhammad’s lifetime preceded authoritative 
versions. There was an authoritative body of material, but varying collec- 
tions of it seemed to have been in use within Muhammad's lifetime. This 
situation continued after his death, and it was in the years immediately fol- 
lowing his death that defined authoritative bodies of Qur'an material came 
into use. In this sense, the Qur'an could be said to have multiple original 
texts, each with both distinct and overlapping content in relation to the oth- 
ers. Rezvan states succinctly,’ 


Since we know that from the beginning there were several versions of the text 
related to different traditions of transmission, we should not reduce all of them 
to one: strictly speaking, from the time of the Prophet there was no one stemma 
of the Qur'an text. 


The most important sources needed which are not possible to obtain are 
primary source materials from the earliest periods of the collection of the 
Qur'an from within the lifetime of Muhammad and what was collected in 
writing after his death. Even if these kinds of materials were available, one 
should not speak of recovering the one original text of the Qur'an, but instead 
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original texts of the Qur'an, or recovering some of the loose body of original 
material delivered from Muhammad to his companions in its original forms. 
For the Qur'an the earliest stage of text available for reconstruction is an early 
edited Canonical text-form from Period Three listed below. 


Period Two: The Companions’ Collections (632/10—653/30) 


The text-forms of Qur'anic material from the period between Muhammad's 
death and the initial standardization of the consonantal text cannot be recov- 
ered because of the destruction and suppression of variant material. The best 
that can be done to recover material from this period is to evaluate the vari- 
ants that exist in the literature as best one can, and to examine the scriptio in- 
feriors of any qualifying palimpsests that come to light. This, however, leaves 
one with the situation that the earliest recoverable text is a revised version of 
perhaps the initial standardization of the consonantal text. 

Both Muslim and Western scholars acknowledge that the order of surahs 
in the Qur'àn was not fixed by the time of Muhammad’s death, though 
there is disagreement as to the degree of variety. There were different or- 
ders found among the Companions' collections.? Puin believes on the basis 
of the manuscripts found in Yemen that there may very well have been a 
greater variety of surah order than is recorded in Islamic sources. Two 
eighth-century Christian apologetic works mention surahs as literary works 
distinct from the Qur'an.!! 

The earliest extant Qur'an manuscripts appear to already be in an edited 
text form, which according to Islamic tradition was done to establish one 
form of the text against the rival versions in the Companions' collections. 
An earlier less edited version is possibly what is represented in the scriptio 
inferior of the Qur'anic palimpsests, or they could be the remains of an unre- 
corded alternative Companion’s version, or perhaps ‘Uthman’s version with 
the superior text being al-Hajjaj's. The greatest exceptions to the form of text 
found in the great majority of extant manuscripts is the form found in the 
scriptio inferior of the few extant palimpsests, and the few manuscripts that 
have non-standard surah orders. 

According to Islamic tradition, the collections belonging to Muhammad's 
companions were the earliest versions to be used in an official capacity, in 
that they were already in use in metropolitan centers of the empire when 
*Uthmaàn sent out his edition to replace them. Jeffery gathered records of 
fifteen primary codices of Qur'anic material belonging to companions and 
thirteen secondary or derivative ones, together with further records of co- 
dices attributed to unnamed companions of Muhammad.” These could all 
be termed Authoritative text-forms. These codices have not been found in 
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manuscript form and their content can only be approximated from the extant 
historical records of their contents." 


Period Three: *Uthmàn and Al-Hajjaj (653/30—705/86) 


‘Uthman’s reputed version can be considered the first Canonical text-form 
following after authoritative Companions text-forms (including his own), and 
the Autographic text forms from within Muhammad’s lifetime. Some have 
attempted to assert it was a direct version of an autographic text entrusted to 
Hafsa by Muhammad. Even if this was so, Hafsa's was only one of a variety 
of apparently equally authoritative texts in use at this time. Also, if Hafsa's 
version had the authority of coming directly from Muhammad, then it seems 
that it would have been used as it was and there would have been no reason 
for ‘Uthman to take further editing action. 

The action of destroying the other versions, prohibiting their further use, 
and promulgating one unified text-form implies that the other versions that 
needed to be destroyed were of sufficient authority to command the alle- 
giance of significant groups of people. The resistance given to this order by 
Ibn Mas'üd, Companion, keeper and reciter of one of the rival versions, is 
also evidence that he and his circle believed his was of greater authority than 
*Uthman's.'^ ‘Uthman’s version became through Caliphal authority the first 
Canonical text-form, and it was very possibly replaced by an Interpretive 
text-form (al-Hajjaj's) which itself became a new Canonical text-form of the 
consonantal text. 

Al-Hajjaj's version was produced in the early eighth/late first century to 
refine and improve the consonantal base of the initial edition. Diacritical 
marks are asserted to have been added as a major feature of this edition!’ but 
there is not a noticeable increase in their use nor standardization of their use 
in the manuscripts from this period. Both the initial and this second edition 
are reported to have been produced against a backdrop of the texts that varied 
from these being destroyed. The lack of manuscripts demonstrating a variant 
text in line with what was reported to exist seems to be confirmation of the 
efficiency of the suppression and destruction of these texts. There is also the 
possibility that these two editions were in fact one effort that in later Islamic 
tradition became divided and attributed to two different people in order to 
give it a more authoritative pedigree. If there was a distinct second edition by 
Al-Hajjaj, it was an Interpretive text-form of the Canonical text-form, which 
in turn became a new Canonical text-form. This would also be the earliest 
recoverable text-form with the current state of manuscript evidence. 

This Canonical text-form in its earliest extant representatives is also already 
in a strongly edited form apparently designed for liturgical use. It contains 
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rhyme schemes, verse markers, and is found in surah form which is a form 
more suited for recitation than for reading as literature or consulting as an 
organized collection of sayings or stories. Getting back to their autographic, 
less organized prior forms is extremely difficult because of the destruction of 
the earliest recorded forms of Qur'anic material, and one must depend on the 
tentative results of the application of form and source criticism. 

The edition attributed to ‘Uthman or its revision by al-Hajjaj, if they are 
two distinct versions, seem to be the more appropriate goals for the applica- 
tion of textual criticism. An important limitation of this version, however, 
would be that a consonantal text with full application of dots to distinguish 
consonants cannot be obtained since the earliest manuscripts themselves are 
so inconsistently dotted. In Western scholarship, three major views have 
emerged among critical scholars as to the date of this early recension: 


Early Codification 


There are those who hold mainly to the traditional Islamic view (with adjust- 
ments for oral tradition elements and refinement of the complete text of the 
Qur'àn) that ‘Uthman established a committee that established a uniform 
consonantal text. These would see al-Hajjaj's version as a relatively minor 
revision of *Uthman's. This view requires one to give preference to the testi- 
mony of Islamic tradition over the evidence found in manuscripts. 


Later Codification 


This is the view that the codification process happened later, as a gradual pro- 
cess or one predominantly under al-Hajjaj. This view would see the Qur'an 
text assuming its current shape outside of the era of *Uthman but still within 
the Umayyad caliphate. If one gives precedence to manuscript evidence over 
tradition, this is currently the best supported view. 


Late Codification 


This is the view of the Revisionists that the codification did not reach its final 
shape until late Abbasid times. Though this view is true if the goal is a precise 
and full vocalization of the text, from manuscript evidence it appears that 
the consonantal line and content were stabilized in Umayyad times, though 
it could possibly have extended into early Abbasid times if Christian histori- 
cal sources are included and given full weight and the variant surah orders 
observed in the San’a’ manuscripts testify to this degree of fluidity. All views 
agree that distinctly Qur'anic material was present in the seventh century. 
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They disagree on what kind of a form this material was in by c. 700/81 and 
how well defined this material was as a body of written scripture. 


Period Four: Editing and Development of Orthography (705/86—936/324) 


Oral literature dynamics were for early Arabic culture the more foundational 
for the transmission of religious and cultural knowledge. The Qur'an itself, 
followed by the Islamic conquests, started a transformation of its culture 
which within two centuries saw written literature ascendant in Islamic do- 
mains. The text of the Qur'àn had to be improved and its inherent oral flex- 
ibility stabilized. These things were achieved through almost Herculean ef- 
forts at editing and the devising of systems that could express with economy 
and precision all of the phonetic and semantic information necessary for the 
Qur'an to be a complete piece of written literature and a source for religious 
law, theology, and devotion. 

The next major edition of the Qur'an came about in the third Islamic 
century at the time of Ibn Mujahid (d. 936/324). This edition, though united 
on a basic consonantal text, allowed flexibility in precise vocalization to the 
extent that seven versions were granted an authoritative status. This status 
was extended to three further versions, with another four also gaining a high 
degree of recognition. 

These sources, however, are not available, and not even in later copies, 
such as a ninth century Qur'an claiming to be of the reading of Ibn Mas'üd 
or Ubayy b. Ka’b. This lack is interesting in itself in that there are historical 
records claiming that such versions were extant and being recited until the 
fourth/eleventh century.'^ Al-Kindi, a Christian official in the Abbasid court 
of Al-Ma'mün mentioned the versions of Ibn Mas’tid and Ubayy b. Ka’b in 
830/215. This testimony from a Christian is especially interesting because it 
is from an outsider to Islam and it confirms what Muslims from the same gen- 
eral era also wrote. Ibn Nadim, in his work The Fihrist (c. 377/987), mentions 
the existence in his time of many manuscript copies of Ibn Mas'üd's version, 
one of Ubayy b. Ka’b’s, and one attributed to * Ali." Fedeli and Welch both 
mention the theoretical possibility of such Qur'ans existing until at least 
934/322 when Ibn Mujahid published seven standardized ways of reciting the 
consonantal text attributed to *Uthman.'* Von Denffer acknowledges that at 
this time many ways of reciting the text were being practiced including the 
reading systems of Ibn Mas'üd and Ubayy b. Ka'b.'? From this testimony, it 
is significant to note that there are no known copies of these Qur'ans extant 
amidst the many extant early Qur'an manuscripts. 

In this crucial period, the manuscript evidence demonstrates a great deal of 
experimentation in developing a more complete orthography for the Qur'an 
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text. To the bare consonantal text various colored dots were added to signify 
various systems of pronunciation. The academic study of these systems is 
still in a state of infancy, partly because of the complexity of the study, and 
also because there is very little documentation in Islamic sources as to the 
precise development of these systems. To make this even more complicated, 
Melchert observes that variation was also permitted according to the reader's 
personal understanding of grammar.? 

What can be said, though, is that it was a period when a large degree of 
flexibility in the pronunciation of the Qur'an's text was allowed. Much of 
the variety of systems seems to be tied to geography as well, that different 
centers of learning in the Islamic world had different ways of pronouncing the 
text.?! One scholar has mentioned that at least fifty systems were in use by the 
early 900s.? He also noted that by 936/324 a consensus was being reached 
as to what constituted a correct way of pronouncing the text as opposed to an 
incorrect way:? 


any suggested reading was scrutinized to see whether it could be derived from 
the accepted consonantal text, whether it was defensible linguistically as being 
in accordance with the normal rules of Arabic language, and whether it gave a 
meaning that fitted the generally accepted interpretation of the text. 


Examining these criteria carefully, it becomes clear that certain knowledge 
of the ways the text had been recited in the seventh century had been lost, 
and that the Islamic scholars were trying to limit the competing systems by 
attempting to decipher and define the text that they had received.” 

Instead of the model used for Greek and Latin Classics, the Bible, and 
other ancient Western literature, Qur'ànic textual criticism as practiced 
within Islam has been an effort to standardize the text to a pre-conceived 
form, and to turn a piece of originally oral literature into a form of writ- 
ten literature while retaining a measure of its orality. Instead of seeking 
to recover or restore its original Autographic text-forms or even its earli- 
est Authoritative text-forms, what has been sought instead has been to 
create from the flexible consonantal orthography a form that satisfied as 
many of the dogmatic and practical liturgical conditions as possible. It is 
a revisionist exercise that in becoming established as the authoritative and 
traditional text has led to the irreparable loss of the most original forms of 
its early text. Another way to say this is that the primary task in Qur'anic 
textual criticism, as practiced historically in Islam has been instead to 
justify one form of the text against many others. And the efforts to estab- 
lish and justify one text from among a group of collections of material, 
both oral and written, has resulted in the irreparable loss of the earliest 
authoritative forms of the text. 
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Period Five: Consolidation of the Ten Readings (936/324—1924/1342) 


The ten main ones, however, have become Canonical text-forms in their own 
right, and have since undergone further development in that there are eighty 
recognized versions of the ten recitation systems authorized in the 900s/300s. 
All of these eighty are Interpretive text-forms of the second Canonical text- 
form. None of them represents the Authoritative text-forms or Autographic 
text-forms that preceded the first Canonical text-form. 

The further development of eighty riwayas of the ten approved readings 
of the ‘Uthmanic text demonstrates that even Ibn Mujahid’s effort did not 
control the growth of variant versions, and only the practical expedient of an 
almost universally printed copy in the last century is approaching success in 
completely unifying the text of the Qur’an. This multiplication of readings is 
often a bit difficult for a Western student to fathom, but they are due to the 
heavy emphasis still placed on oral transmission and recitation of the Qur’an 
text among Muslims. As-Said mentions this as he describes the process of the 
Ten readings becoming twenty and then further on to eighty: 


Each of the more eminent disciples of the original master, that is to say, of the 
original "transmitter" of a Reading, in turn established a school composed of his 
own circle of disciples, and the process repeated itself. Within this school, a num- 
ber of versions emerged associated with his most eminent disciples and containing 
select variants from his own corpus. . . . By this time the extent of the varieties 
within each version was rather limited, since the variants taught by the original 
master had been absorbed into the numerous versions that emerged in succeeding 
generations. A slight degree of variation was still possible, however, having to do 
primarily with intonation and diction rather than voweling or inflection. 


This statement of as-Said's conflicts with the understanding of many people 
that there is just one Qur'an. It also presents many challenges to critical schol- 
arship to document these lines of transmission. Are they present in actual 
manuscripts? Some consonantal features of the ones that are more explicitly 
described in Islamic sources have been documented, though such features are 
not enough to document an entire recitation system.” Also, the documentary 
evidence available permits the reconstruction of the outline and details of some 
of the Fourteen reading systems and the eighty transmissions of the Ten. What 
it does not allow is the reconstruction of any of the Companion's Codices or of 
any precise vocalization of the Qur'an from the period before 936/324. 


Period Six: Primacy of the Hafs text (1924/1342-Now) 


One development that has limited further proliferation of reading systems 
and even discouraged the use of the ones that are authorized was the printing 
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of the Qur'an in 1342/1924. This printed copy was one completed under the 
patronage of King Fu’ad I of Egypt (r. 1917—1936).?' This text has become 
a "standard version"? in that it has come to be widely printed throughout 
the Muslim world. With minor editing improvements it is the Arabic text 
found in most Qur'ans one finds in the West as well. This text is said to be 
the transmission of Hafs of the reading of ‘Asim, the fifth of the seven au- 
thorized readings. An important thing to note about this text 1s that it was not 
taken from actual manuscripts of the Qur'an, but was reconstructed from the 
written records of oral tradition of what this reading originally consisted.” 
Bergstrásser observed: *° 


Sources for this consonantal text are obviously not handwritten Qur’an 
manuscripts but literature about it. It is therefore a reconstruction, the result of 
rewriting the usual consonantal text in the old style according to the (medieval 
Qur’anic sciences) literature. 


The material in the parentheses is mine to make the quotation clearer. 
They took the basic Qur’an text that had been in use by the Ottomans and 
rewrote it in what their tradition told them the ancient ‘Uthmanic orthog- 
raphy was like, and then to this they added the full set of diacritical marks 
and readers’ aids. This was done under the authorization of the Egyptian 
government of King Fu’ad I to assert Egyptian Islamic leadership in the 
wake of the fall of the Ottoman Empire after World War One.?' Bergstrásser 
also notes concerning the Muslim attitude to rely on the tradition rather than 
on actual manuscripts:” 


In fact, even the Koran manuscripts themselves have played no further role in 
Muslim Koran studies since the 4th century A.H. 


There are other versions in print, but they have not achieved the same degree 
of proliferation and acceptance.? 

Technically, the eighty recitation systems are still valid, but in practice they 
are being usurped by the printed text. One man's attempt to record twenty of 
the eighty (with the hope of eventually doing the full eighty) failed for both 
practical reasons and official opposition to the project. In the end, he was only 
able to record the Hafs recitation.*4 

It should also be noted that only these readings now enjoy any kind of 
"canonical" status. The readings that were proscribed in 936 included the 
readings attributed to the closest companions of Muhammad. Though the 
1924 Cairo text is a useful text because of the near-universal acceptance it 
now enjoys, it is only one of the eighty accepted readings. 
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Table 12.1 


PERIOD 1 1 Body of Material Muhammad 610 


Oral milieu predominantly, Oral performance variants 

Arabic literature? 

Writing conventions—to aid memory, used in business and administration 
Orthography—some consonantal diacritics but no short vowels, and variability of use of long vowels 
Hijazi scripts 

Surah order variants 

Discourse length variants 

Synonyms/word length variants 

Orthographic variants 


PERIOD 2 154 Companions' Collections 632-653 


Oral milieu predominantly, writing being used more 
Writing conventions—to aid memory 
Orthography—some consonantal diacritics but no short vowels 
Hijazi scripts 

Companions' codices 

Palimpsests inferior scripts? 

Surah order variants 

Discourse length variants 

Synonyms/word length variants 

Orthographic variants 

Consonantal diacritical mark variants 


PERIOD 3 1 ‘Uthman and al-Hajjaj 653-705 


Basic Consonantal line standardized but with incomplete diacritics and no vocalization 
Al-Hiajjaj's revision, consonantal changes, consonantal line now found in great majority of 
manuscripts 

Imposed by force 

Orthography—some cons. diacritics but no short vowels 

Hijàzi and Kufic scripts? 

Companions codices suppressed, but some continue in use 

Surah order variants 

Orthographic variants 

Consonantal diacritical mark variants 

No consonant Hamza, though sometimes represented by long vowels 

Continuation of strong oral transmission, but tied to incomplete consonantal text 
Palimpsest superior text? 

Shi'ite variants start to develop? 


PERIOD 4 50+ Reading Systems! 705-936 


Surah order standardized 

Consonantal line standardized, non-‘Uthmanic ones prohibited and suppressed 

Orthography—some cons. diacritics but no short vowels; cons. Diacritics removed in Kufic 
MSS (700s) 

Hijazi and Kufic scripts, Kufic comes to supersede Hijazi (700s); other scripts develop (8-900s) 
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PERIOD 4 50+ Reading Systems! 705-936 


Companions’ codices suppressed, but at least three still in use? 

Shi'ite variants develop 

Qur'àn sciences literature develops with various views of qira'at and ahruf. Flexibility and 
personal choice in how reading systems are constructed 

Hamza introduced as a letter (800s) 

Colored dot systems introduced to distinguish reading systems and variants (7—900s) 

Current complete phonetic system developed (8-900s)(Ibn Muqlah Chancery reforms) 

Official suppression of Companions codices continues, but some still in use 

Orthographic variants 

Consonantal diacritical mark variants 

Reading systems develop that have same basic consonantal line but with different 
consonantal diacritics and short vowels 

Shi'ite view of Qur'an variants develops 

Qur'àn sciences literature develops with various views of qira’at and ahruf 

During this period (Abbasid) under Muslim rule both the Arabic text of the Qur'àn and the 
Hebrew text of the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament) were developed to their phonetically 
complete scripts that are still in use today. 


PERIOD 5 10 (743) — 80 Ibn Mujahid 936-1924 


50 systems narrowed to 7 through application of 4 criteria:? 
1) ‘Uthman’s (?) consonantal text, 
2) representation of versions used in great metropolitan centers, 
3) must have sound isnads, 
4) must conform to/ support the meaning of the existing standard text. 
3 additional systems gain same status for fulfilling criteria. 
4 additional systems almost gain same status, but at least one has notable consonantal 
variants (Hasan al-Basri's*) 
These 10 (7+3) come to acquire 8 approved transmissions each.^ 
Complete phonetic orthography introduced into manuscripts about 900-1000 
Variants with short vowels 
Some minor consonantal variants between Qira’at 
Suppression of variant readings effective (Companions' versions finally completely suppressed) 


PERIOD 6 1 Primacy of the Hafs text 1924-Now 


Egypt authorizes printing of a new text using Hafs reading of ‘Asim’s version that came to 
prominence in the Ottoman Empire.° Because of its wide distribution, this has become in 
effect the modern standard Qur'an text. 

Warsh text also comes into print, though does not acquire same prominence and distribution as Hafs. 

Other readings are being discovered in manuscripts in various collections: 
Abü Amr's, via the transmission of al-Düri- Leeds MS. 6197 
Ibn 'Amir's, BN Arabe 328a? 
Himsi, BL Or. 2165? 

Variants with short vowels? 

Some minor consonantal variants" 
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PERIOD 6 1 Primacy of the Hafs text 1924-Now 


Marks added for aids in reciting 
Some editing since 1924 
Regional variations in minor editing and readers' helps 


! Jeffery, Materials, x. 

? Dodge, Fihrist. 53-63. 

? These criteria come from Adrian Alan Brockett, “The Value of the Hafs and Warsh Transmissions for the 
Textual History of the Qur'an," Adrian Alan Brockett, Approaches to the History of the Interpretation of 
the Qur'an. Oxford: Clarendon, 1988, 31-45, 37, and Peter Riddell, Transferring a Tradition. Berkeley, 
California: 1990, 242. 

* Michael Cook, The Koran: A Very Short Introduction. Oxford: OUP, 2000, 118-119. 

5 as-Said, Koran. 

* Cook, Koran. 74-75. 

7 Adrian Alan Brockett, “Aspects of the physical transmission of the Qur'an in 19th-century Sudan: Script, 
decoration, binding and paper,” Manuscripts of the Middle East, 2, 45-67, 45. 

5 Dutton, “Notes,” 43. 

° Intisar A. Rabb, “Non-Canonical Readings of the Qur'an: Recognition and Authenticity (the Himsî 
Reading)," Journal of Qur'anic Studies, VIII, 2, 84-127. 

10 Mark, Qur'an, as seen in Hafs and Warsh texts. 

1 Mark, Qur'an, as seen in Hafs and Warsh texts. 


STANDARDIZATION 


In view of this survey of the Qur'an text's history, certain issues require 
further comment. The Qur'an manuscripts show a precise standardization of 
the text within the somewhat flexible conventions of orthography used in the 
early period. A very high standard of concern for precise verbal accuracy is 
demonstrated in the manuscripts examined, even without the texts possessing 
extensive consonantal diacritical marks and short vowel marks. The complete 
lack of word, phrase, and transposition variants also provides evidence of a 
strong measure of intentional textual stabilization. The variants that can be 
observed in extant manuscripts are relatively minor revolving around a con- 
sonantal text that even at the time of the earliest manuscripts, including the 
palimpsests, shows a remarkable degree of fixation. One might attribute this 
to a precisely transmitted Ur-text, except for this historical testimony of such 
editing projects with ‘Uthman and al-Hajjaj, and the extensive testimony in 
the secondary literature that a much broader scope of variants were once part 
of the Qur'an's transmission history. 

The palimpsests demonstrate this fixation to a high but lesser degree in that 
the material they contain is recognizably Qur'anic, but they do also contain 
variants involving different words and phrases. A level of standardization is 
evident in their scriptio inferiors that appears to have then been more care- 
fully brought into line with what is found in the rest of the early manuscript 
tradition. A degree of textual variation similar to that in the palimpsests is 
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also found in non-Qur'anic Arabic papyri from this early period.” Con- 
versely, with non-palimpsest Qur'an manuscripts from the same era and in 
the same script style, instead of such a list being easily amplified, one is hard 
put to find even single examples. 

When the initial standardizations of the consonantal text of the Qur'an 
were made, certain features of Arabic script were undeveloped and unsystem- 
atic. Intentional development and experimentation then made Arabic script a 
more precise and consistent vehicle for reproducing all the phonetic features 
of Arabic. Within three centuries, an initially variable use of long vowels was 
standardized. The consonantal form for the glottal stop hamza was invented 
and introduced. Also, a consistent and unified system for designating con- 
sonantal diacritical marks and then the short vowels were developed, intro- 
duced, and became standard features of the manuscript tradition. 

In large measure the strong standardization of the text was to be expected, but 
what this study brings out is the precision and scope of the stabilization of the 
text. The small size of the zones of variable spelling is striking, being limited 
to names and orthographic conventions concerning the long vowels and hamza. 
The contrast provided by the few palimpsests that are known is also striking, 
since word, phrase, and transposition variants do occur in them. In other words, 
the most significant variants, the ones that had the most bearing on the mean- 
ing of the text, were the ones found the least in the manuscripts. The kinds of 
variant that affected only pronunciation and recitation of the text were found in 
greater numbers and apparently with a greater tolerance of variability. 

Some might take this as confirmation that the original text has been re- 
markably preserved. If so, then it 1s difficult to make sense of all of the 
records of variants in the hadith and early Islamic literature. If there was just 
one original text, then these records must be regarded as either untrustworthy 
or inventions. 


The Qur’an’s Consonantal Text was Standardized 
Early in its Textual History 


Related to the degree of textual standardization is the issue of when the stabili- 
zation process took place. If the generally accepted dates to the early seventh/ 
late first century for the earliest Qur'an manuscripts are accurate, then these ob- 
servations support the view that the major standardizations of the basic conso- 
nantal text took place between 653/30 and 705/86. Also, while there may have 
been a longer period of flexibility of the order of surahs in collected Qur'ans, it 
appears that the basic content of the surahs that are represented in early manu- 
scripts is the same as what is observed today. The questions remaining concern 
those portions of the Qur'an that do not survive in the earliest manuscripts. 
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Also, this is not asserting that the Qur'an material was yet in a fixed or- 
der, even if the contents of individual surahs were decided. Overall, there 1s 
evidence that though the consonantal text was fixed within surahs, the exact 
number and order of surahs may have still been flexible well into Umayyad 
times, and possibly into the early Abbasid era. 

The paleographical evidence that the consonantal text within surahs was 
fixed at an early date also corresponds to this conclusion reached from a lin- 
guistic approach. Blau states his view in response to those who would argue 
a very late date for the fixation of the consonantal text of the Qur’an:*° 


In my opinion, indeed, a ne varietur text of the Islamic revelation existed in 
the middle of the seventh century. I consent to the general opinion that the con- 
sonantal text of the Qur'an became sacred very quickly. If, in fact, the text of the 
Qur'an had been revised according to the rules of Classical Arabic at the end of 
the eighth century, one would expect it fully to conform to them. Yet, as is well 
known, this is not the case. . . . Indeed, the deviations of Qur'anic orthography 
from Classical spelling . . . are sufficient proof for the traditional view that the 
consonantal text of the Qur'àn in its present form became sacred quite early. 


If the dates assigned to the manuscripts surveyed are correct, then they 
could confirm this, but they could also confirm a slightly later date of the late 
seventh/early eighth century, and possibly a little later for the entire content 
of the Qur'an as it now stands. Blau's position and the one he is addressing 
are not the only two alternatives. The palimpsests also provide evidence that 
details in the text itself were still being worked out in the late seventh/mid- 
late first century though the general material was possibly in place. 

It would be difficult to attribute such a high degree of uniformity of text to 
anything less than the involvement of a strong, centralized religious authority. 
This is especially true when one considers the kind of texts that are reported 
to have existed prior to the efforts to unify the text. According to Islamic 
tradition, there were various collections of Qur’anic material all being read 
and recited as authoritative scriptural texts. There was not one initial, original 
text from the period of Muhammad's career which was preserved with this 
high degree of precision. Instead, at best, one of the collections from among 
the various versions available was chosen to be the one text everyone would 
use. It was then edited heavily, and the others were forcibly suppressed, not 
because they were less authentic per se, but because they presented rivals 
to the one chosen text and could provide a basis for political and religious 
competition. This seems to be a role the collection of material attributed to 
Ibn Mas'üd played in the first three Islamic centuries until it was finally sup- 
pressed in the wake of Ibn Mujahid's reforms. It was a competing Authorita- 
tive text-form to the Canonical text-form attributed to ‘Uthman. 
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Informal vs. Formal Standardization 


From what one can tell from the palimpsests, other forms of the text would not 
have been radically different, but they are a very insufficient sampling of what 
different forms of the text may have once existed. In the 1930s, one scholar 
made the general comparative statement concerning the Qur'an text, ? 


But while it may be true that no other work has remained for twelve centu- 
ries with so pure a text, it is probably equally true that no other has suffered so 
drastic a purging. 


Other ancient literatures seem to have gone through less formal processes 
of standardization. The Greek and Latin classics come to us in a form largely 
influenced by the accidents of history. The text is reconstructed from the 
few examples that survive. With the New Testament, accidents of history, in 
spite of the destruction of Christian books in the Diocletian persecution of 
CE 306—315, as well as a lively unregulated culture of scribal copying have 
left many manuscripts available for research. Though there are not as many 
from the earliest period as one might like, hundreds of New Testament texts 
that do survive show that the forms of the text before and after Diocletian's 
action were largely the same, differing only within the normal parameters of 
scribal practice then in use. The Hebrew Bible in the Masoretic period (800s 
C.E.) is perhaps the closest model to the Qur'an's with it undergoing a form 
of formal standardization, but in the centuries before there was a larger degree 
of variation, similar to the degree and kinds of variation found in the New 
Testament tradition.** 

All manuscript traditions share certain features because they use a certain 
set of shared materials, forms, and paleographical requirements for preserv- 
ing and transmitting written texts. Scriptural traditions, because of their dog- 
matic concerns and high devotional regard for the text, also share particular 
features. Within the additional overriding effort at standardization, there was 
also the normal and strong evidence of careful copying to preserve the mean- 
ing and form of their chosen text. 


INTENTIONALITY AND NON-INTENTIONALITY 
WITH VARIANTS 


Both intentional and unintentional variants were observed in the manuscripts 
surveyed. The unintentional variants were the many copyist errors observed. 
Most ofthe intentional variants related to the flexible orthography and devel- 
opment of more precise orthographic conventions. Others were corrections 
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to the text, grammatical variants, and word variants. Two intentional variants 
were perhaps doctrinally related, or at least could be put at the service of 
dogmatic views. 

Perhaps the greatest underlying issue related to intentionality is that a uni- 
fied Canonical text-form was maintained in these manuscripts. The correc- 
tions of the text demonstrate this kind of intentional action. 

The palimpsests, together with the background of a partially controlled 
manuscript tradition in the early part of Qur'anic textual history, indicate that 
the very shape of the consonantal text, and later, the completely vocalized 
text of the Qur'an are in effect intentional variants and Interpretive text-forms 
of the Consonantal text-form in their own right. They are also versions that 
were made at the expense of more original versions that were purposefully 
suppressed. This is especially true viewing the palimpsests and/or the stories 
of suppression against the backdrop of Ehrman's assertion that scribes intro- 
ducing variants that improve the text prevent access to the precise form of 
the original text.?? 

The precise, uniform state of the text is testimony to an extensive, detailed, 
and prolonged effort to unify the manuscript tradition. It is noteworthy that 
in spite of this, intentional variants that affected the meaning of the text were 
still found, as well as minor variants that match what was reported for exist- 
ing in the Codices of the Companions. Substantial portions of text that have 
been erased and rewritten were also observed. Jeffery's contention that what 
has survived is what was considered “not too unorthodox” looks very plausi- 
ble.? Also, there appears to have been a degree of flexibility allowed in how 
precisely the consonants were pointed. 

Rezvan noted that the development of Arabic orthography in Qur'àn manu- 
scripts “was largely due to the need to precisely interpret Qur’anic texts."*' The 
orthographic development observed in the collated Qur'an manuscripts made 
the script both a script that could be precisely pronounced for a unified recita- 
tion and a script that could be precisely interpreted for instruction and dogma. 


A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE QUR’AN? 


In the Introduction, the aim of establishing a critical text of the Qur'àn was 
discussed and some further comments would be helpful. The Islamic records 
of variants are remarkable in their extensiveness in regard to the entire text of 
the Qur'an, and that in addition to generating a genre of gird ‘at literature, they 
permeate the early and medieval commentaries and grammatical literature as 
well. In spite of this, there are two basic problems which make the construc- 
tion of a critical text of the Qur'an impossible at this time. The first problem 
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concerns the lack of suitable primary source materials. The second problem 
concerns the reliability of the available secondary sources, that is, the records 
of textual variants for the Qur'àn found in early Islamic literature. 

First, the available sources do not provide the necessary information for 
reconstructing the original text of the Qur'an from the time of Muhammad. 
Neither do they yet provide the necessary information for reconstructing 
the text from the time immediately after Muhammad's death until the first 
official edition of the Qur'an attributed to have been ordered by the Caliph 
*Uthman in c. 653/30. Even an edition with a consistent placement of conso- 
nantal diacritical marks is not available from this period. 

The second problem is the qualitative difference in the nature of the records 
of early textual variants which have come down to us compared to what is 
found in the manuscripts themselves. Though discrepancies are present, it is 
thought that the records contain an incomplete though authentic memory of a 
more variable situation. The variants in the palimpsests and other manuscripts 
that are not mentioned in the literature, however, are not radically different 
from what are found in the literature, merely more of the same kind. There 
may be more word variants and some phrase variants, but they present the 
same basic kinds of texts in regard to themes, form, and content. 

Gilliot mentions two forms of textual reconstruction that are appropriate for 
the available Qur’anic materials. His deductive reconstruction based on extant 
manuscripts and the secondary records of variants could potentially provide the 
earliest form of the Canonical text-form from the era of *Uthman-to-al-Hajjaj 
as a partially pointed consonantal text and, depending on how the palimpsests 
are interpreted, possibly with glimpses into prior Authoritative text-forms. The 
different schemes of how the consonantal text is partially pointed would need to 
be indicated, since the same letters are not always pointed in the earliest texts. 
The later schemes of adding colored dots would provide the data for indicat- 
ing later Interpretive text-forms as would the later well-defined systems of the 
Seven, Ten, and Fourteen. The later texts that have fully or almost fully pointed 
and vocalized texts would provide another layer indicating further Interpretive 
text-forms, some of which have taken on an authority that is almost canonical 
through widespread dissemination and printing. What cannot be reconstructed 
with precision are any of the Companions' Collections or a precise vocalization 
of the accepted consonantal text from before 1000/391. 


ONE VERSION GOING BACK TO MUHAMMAD? 


One issue that has stood in the background of the centuries of study of Qur'an 
variants is whether or not the idea of one precise version of the Qur'an going 
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back to Muhammad can be supported from all available evidence. The belief 
in such a text is a mainstay of popular Islamic discourse.? In Western schol- 
arship, this issue has factored into discussions of the existence of an Ur-text 
of the Qur'àn. Donner helpfully observes that even though there is an early 
form of a consonantal textus receptus, there has never been one single, iden- 
tifiable textual specimen or manuscript that has been universally accepted as 
representing that text.“ If one relies on Islamic traditions, a pedigree of such 
a text can be constructed (not the text itself), but it must be done selectively 
at the expense of material that contradicts the idea. If manuscript evidence 
is included, the idea becomes even more difficult to maintain because of the 
amount of editing done after Muhammad's death. That the consonantal form of 
the Canonical text-form attributed to *Uthman contains authentic material dat- 
ing back to Muhammad does not seem to be in doubt. What is in doubt is the 
original form of the material, how this material was originally pronounced, and 
how its meaning was understood, since both the Autographic text-forms and 
the Authoritative text-forms are missing. It is impossible to quantify how much 
material has been lost through the various efforts to standardize the text. Also, 
the meaning of any text can be drastically altered in the editing process by the 
selective inclusion and omission of words, phrases, and portions. How much 
the meaning of the text of the Qur'an was changed by this editing is impossible 
to quantify one way or the other. The idea of one precise version of the Qur'an 
going back to Muhammad cannot be substantiated in this situation. 

One version of the consonantal text going back to either ‘Uthman or al- 
Hajjaj is more possible to conceive, but the task of recovering it is compli- 
cated by two problems: internal contradictions in the Islamic traditions, and 
the fact that the earliest extant manuscripts have different diacritical point 
patterns and no vocalization marks. The contents of the manuscripts avail- 
able from this period also do not fully represent the text of the Qur'àn in 114 
surahs as it is found today. They are partial and fragmentary with especially 
the latter portions of the Qur'an missing.? This is not to say that those parts 
did not exist or were not used. There are other lines of evidence that can be 
pursued to support their existence. But their general or precise forms cannot 
be established from extant manuscripts. 

Since it cannot be demonstrated that there was one version going back to 
Muhammad, it also cannot be demonstrated that seven or ten recitations went 
back to him. What can be maintained is that one form of the consonantal 
text has been very well preserved from the seventh/first century, and that 
oral traditions have developed which reinforce a particular understanding of, 
and a set number of recitals of, that one consonantal text. These recitals do 
perhaps survive from an early time in Islamic history, but not to before the 
fixing of the Canonical text-form or to Muhammad himself. Also, there is no 
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available method of testing how early their precise features were practiced, 
other than the very few consonantal markers that some of these systems con- 
tained. Some have sought to argue that all of these versions were somehow 
present in or contained by the flexibility of this orthography.*° A more accu- 
rate way of stating this is to say that the flexibility and ambiguity inherent in 
the unpointed text allowed their development, and the development of other 
systems as well; the text contained a ready-to-be-tapped potential to generate 
new readings. The oral transmission was as static as the written text required, 
and as organic and creative as the ambiguous orthography and recitation con- 
ventions permitted. At this point, the earliest that precise and complete ver- 
sions of the Seven or Ten reading systems can be documented is to when the 
script was written with full consonantal diacritics and vocalization symbols 
in the fourth/tenth century. 

Though Muslims may take pride in the fidelity of the preservation of this 
text, it does not reproduce precisely what was originally considered to be 
the Qur'an in the early seventh century. Because of the standardizations of 
the text in 653—705/33-86 and 936/324, together with the constant pressure 
throughout Islamic history to have one text match their dogma, many texts 
which had equally good claims to containing authentic readings were sup- 
pressed and destroyed. And, because of the emphasis on oral transmission 
and the vagaries of Arabic as it developed, the written text was constantly 
vocalized in new ways which did not preserve the original vocalization. The 
original vocalization must have been lost very early on if it did indeed exist. 

While bearing testimony to the careful preservation of one particular con- 
sonantal text, the history of the transmission of the text of the Qur'an is at 
least as much a testament to the destruction of Qur'an material as it is to its 
preservation. It is also testimony to the fact that there never was one original 
text of the Qur'an. 


A PARALLEL ORAL TRADITION? 


Another issue requiring some final comments is the role of oral tradition in 
the preservation of the text. That an oral tradition of the recital of the Qur'an 
exists from the earliest period of the text is not in question. What is contested 
is how complete and strong this tradition was to preserve a precise pronuncia- 
tion ofthe text as it was received. That a written version was produced within 
decades of Muhammad's death demonstrates that a strictly oral transmission 
was not considered enough of a safeguard to preserve the text." The manu- 
script evidence best supports a view that though it was a necessary feature 
accompanying the written text, an oral tradition of the precise pronunciation 
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of the text was never strong enough or developed enough to unify the earliest 
Muslim community on one standard recitation of the text. The mechanics and 
systems were not in place to establish and maintain an indisputably precise 
oral pronunciation of the ambiguous consonantal text of the Qur'àn. The 
textual mechanics were not in place in that there were multiple Authoritative 
text-forms after Muhammad's death which would have each required a sepa- 
rate strong oral tradition. Otherwise, a written recension, like the one attrib- 
uted to *Uthman, would not have been needed. ‘Uthman’s collection, in being 
an exercise to limit written variety of the text, was also as much a deliberate 
effort to limit oral recitation to a single written version of the text. 

Second, there seems to have been in this period an attitude of flexibility 
of oral pronunciation that matched the flexibility of the written text. With 
the standardization of the Canonical text-form and the suppression of the 
Authoritative text-forms, the oral traditions for those text-forms would have 
also been suppressed or conformed to the new standard. Also, though this 
early standardization of the consonantal text did provide a basis of unity 
that still exists in Islam, it was not precise enough to prevent the develop- 
ment of rival recitation systems, even of its own consonantal text, nor did 
it completely displace the use of different recitation systems based on other 
forms of the consonantal text attributed to other companions of Muhammad, 
which can be viewed as competing Authoritative text-forms. The most com- 
prehensive explanation for the complexity of the records of textual variants 
and the Companions' collections is that a historical situation of competing 
recitals and written versions of the Qur'an did in fact exist. If these variant 
versions were real, then the oral tradition was not strong enough to keep 
them completely in check. 

Then, after the Canonical text-form was in place, there was a degree of 
flexibility allowed concerning its precise pointing and pronunciation that 
grew into the multiplicity of recitation systems that were being practiced 
two hundred and fifty years later when Ibn Mujahid found it necessary to 
try to limit them to seven. Some of these other systems were possibly tied to 
Authoritative text-forms that preceded the Canonical one, but most of them 
seem to have been based on different ways of applying diacritical and vocal- 
ization marks to the Canonical consonantal text-form. The manuscripts from 
this period would have allowed this degree of flexibility, and the systems 
of colored dots for vocalizations confirm that more systems than the seven 
or ten were being practiced. Melchert makes an observation that in the era 
before Ibn Mujahid there was growth in the reliance on and precision of the 
oral transmission.** In other words, it did not start out as the precise system it 
eventually became. As the oral tradition became more precise it advanced the 
need for a more precise Arabic script, and at the same time the more precise 
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Arabic script enabled the oral tradition to be recorded and maintained with 
greater precision. This oral transmission is not a separate parallel transmis- 
sion that has been kept separate and pristine from the written transmission 
through the Qur'an's history. Rather, the various oral recitation systems have 
always arisen from the written text and the ambiguities allowed by its basic 
consonantal form.” 

Arguments that this entire edifice is a pious fabrication’ cannot be main- 
tained in that there are manuscripts that preserve discernible features of distinc- 
tive readings of the Qur’an.*! Also, there is a conspicuous lack of evidence of 
the survival of one form of recitation with a strong written and oral pedigree 
traced directly back to Muhammad, which, if it ever existed, would have com- 
manded a high degree of use and allegiance. Though political and religious 
motives may have been sufficient reasons for people to abuse a system and 
create recitations that served their sectarian purposes, these are not sufficient 
reasons to cause the creation of the entire edifice of the reading systems in the 
first place. More sufficient reasons are at hand, with the defective character of 
the Arabic script and the transition from an oral literary environment to one that 
operated according to the conventions of written literature. 

Though the colored dot systems do give an indication that some of these 
recitation systems may have existed earlier, they do not present the short 
vowels with the precision required to record and transmit a complete reading 
system. The chains of names of transmitters of these systems are also not 
enough of a guarantee of the precise pronunciation of these systems. The 
growth represented by the development of the eight eventual versions of 
each of the Ten recitation systems occurred when the script was developed 
enough to contain and preserve a precise recitation of the text. If there was 
this amount of flexibility and growth with such a system in place, there could 
have been no guarantee strong enough to prevent similar growth of reading 
systems before such a system was invented. 

Though an extensive oral tradition has been claimed for the Qur'àn, and 
there is excellent evidence for its existence, it was never strong enough to 
guard one precise form of pronunciation of the text, and the oral traditions 
that have existed have always been tied to particular versions of the written 
text, especially after orthographic improvements were added to the consonan- 
tal text to make it more precise syntactically and phonetically. 


A COPPICED TRANSMISSION 


A picture from forestry provides a useful illustration for the Qur'an's textual 
history. Coppicing is a practice where certain kinds of small trees are regu- 
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larly pruned back to the stumps so that they can grow again and provide a 
steady supply of material for crafts, building, and firewood.? 

The Qur'an in its earliest period was like many small trees sprouting from 
the same root, like a cluster of oak sprouts from a buried hoard of acorns. 
From these sprouts, a few grew into the authoritative text-forms of the 
Companions' collections. They were many trunks sharing the same root of 
material planted within Muhammad's lifetime. At Muhammad's death these 
trunks became independent trees still sharing the same root system. ‘Uthman 
attempted to prune these back to one trunk and was largely but not completely 
successful, and then he shaped this main trunk through grafts and pruning 
into a distinctive shape. Al-Hajjaj did some further shaping to the main trunk, 
and then this form became a strong tree, but the root continued to support the 
surviving shoots, and the main trunk continued to grow new branches so that 
within three hundred years there were fifty-plus trunks or major branches 
sharing the same root system. Ibn Mujahid and others then pruned these back 
to ten major branches from the main trunk and trimmed away all of the other 
trunks or shoots coming independently from the root. These ten branches 
have been maintained but have also been allowed to sprout 8 branches each. 
Two of these eighty branches have been put into print in this last century. 

For the Qur'an, the original forms of the small trees cannot be recovered. 
One trunk survives which was heavily pruned and grafted onto at the outset. 
It has since been subject to two further major pruning exercises. Also, this 
metaphor breaks down in the complexity of the pruning/editing that was 
done. The earliest Canonical text-form that can be recovered is a consonantal 
text in its basic outline without diacritical dots or vocalization marks. The 
set patterns of diacritics, and the precise vocalization of the short vowels are 
later Interpretive text-forms. They were not fixed until the tenth /third century 
when Ibn Mujahid legitimized the Seven reading systems. The two forms of 
text in print today are Interpretive text-forms of two of the seven readings. 
These two text-forms might date back to before the time of Ibn Mujahid to 
the lives of Hafs (d. 796/180) and Warsh (d. 812/197), but this cannot be con- 
firmed by manuscripts of those early dates. Instead, we have only the indirect 
testimony from later tradition that the oral versions attributed to them started 
within their lifetimes. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


In Qur’anic studies there is tremendous scope for textual criticism to trace 
the history of the development of the text. For periods one through three, 
establishing a more precise earliest text-form incorporating palimpsests and 
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corrections in manuscripts would provide a better basic text for form and 
source critical studies. This would also improve the precision of the timetable 
of the Qur'an's codification. In manuscripts without vowels this can be done 
only by examining their specific consonantal features where these have been 
recorded in writing, as has been done by Dutton? and Rabb.™ This can also 
be done to a degree in manuscripts that have dots for voweling systems, as 
has been done by Dutton.” This also needs to be done in more fully vocal- 
ized manuscripts as has been done by Brockett.^$ A particular task in this 
enterprise needing attention is isolating reading systems in addition to the 
Seven, Ten, and Fourteen that were in use up until the time of Ibn Mujahid 
(936/324). For instance, more study is needed on how the Seven, Ten, and 
Fourteen recitation systems came to hold their positions of prominence, and 
how the Ten developed further into eighty recitation systems. Tracing these 
reading systems in extant manuscripts would be a useful step towards this. 

The physical corrections in extant Qur'an manuscripts need examination for 
the presence and percentages of dogmatic corrections, orthographical updating, 
and conforming the text to standard text-forms. This would help bring greater 
precision to our understanding of the chronological development of Arabic 
orthography as well as give historical data for the times when outside pressure 
was brought to bear on the text to standardize it to a particular reading. Qur'anic 
palimpsests should be sought and used especially for this kind of study. 

Also, more work is needed tracing the transition from a predominantly oral 
literary environment in early Islam to one dominated by written literary con- 
ventions. Changes in orthography, the standardization of spelling of names and 
other words, and detailed examination of the palimpsests could all contribute to 
this goal. This also would provide historical data to chart the encounter of early 
Islam with the more literate cultures of late near eastern antiquity. 


CLOSING THOUGHTS 


Instead of the pure autographic text-forms being preserved, what has been 
preserved and transmitted for the Qur'an is a text-form that was chosen from 
amidst a group of others, which was then edited and canonized at the expense 
of these others, and has been improved upon in order to make it conform to 
a desired ideal. Altogether, the transmission of the text of the Qur'an in early 
manuscripts shows evidence of editing, control, correction, and preservation. 
The textual tradition shows fidelity to a standard form of the text that within 
the flexible conventions of orthography for the time represents a very high 
degree of precision. Though they are few in number, textual variants that 
show intentionality and that affect the meaning of the text can be found. Evi- 
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dence of readings attributed to the Companions of Muhammad can also be 
found. However, what cannot be determined are the Autographic text-forms 
of what the earliest Muslims considered to be the full corpus of revelations 
given through Muhammad and left at his death or the Authoritative text- 
forms of his Companions. Instead, a strongly edited version of one corpus 
has been preserved and transmitted, made between twenty and one hundred 
years after Muhammad's death. It is impossible to know how much material 
was left out or changed in order to make this edited version, though from all 
indications it was material of a similar nature to what was preserved. 

The Qur'àn as it is preserved today is a book providing a glimpse into 
many eras of Qur'an development. The consonantal text preserves much 
of what was considered Qur'an material from at least the beginning of the 
eighth century. The diacritical marks on the consonants bear testimony 
to a period of development between the seventh and the tenth centuries. 
The vowel points also bear witness to developments in orthography in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. The pattern of recitation that is found in printed 
texts provides testimony to the eighty systems of the ten authorized read- 
ing systems of the Qur'an that were standardized in the tenth century. The 
actual form of the printed text also bears witness to the twentieth century 
in that it was produced specifically for printing and wide acceptance to an 
international audience. 
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